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They were an even match. Both had learned sword-play in the same school of rough experience. 


See “ Man Anv Monk,” PAGE 10. 
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| MAN AND MONK. 


| 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. | 








HEN Marco da Murate was laid 
to rest’ at Furvarola, and by 
grace of a lance-thrust in the throat 
gave his body that peace it had never 
known in his turbulent life, there were 
those who said that Marco the younger 
would have as bloody an ending, and 
fewer days to do violence in. His nine 
years of life had been, from the time he 
could consciously use his fist, years of 
strife and passionate self-assertion. 

As for Cosimo, he was a pear off another 
tree, for all that he was twin with Marco. 
A weakling lath of a lad beside his sturdy 
brother, he had, said his father’s ruffling 
spearmen, neither wit nor courage enough 
for aught else than a monk: but then to 
a spearsman there is but one form of 
courage. 

The bearing of the boys struck the note 
of their character the day Marco the 
elder was -borne home to Casamaldi. 
The fiery elder son first burst into a bitter 
lamentation that was as much wrath as 
sorrow ; then, with a too apt adoption of 
the custom of the age, drew the child’s 
dagger hanging by his side, and on its 
cross-handle swore to avenge on Nicolo 
Perenghi the blow which had struck down 
his father. Cosimo the younger grew 
but a shade paler, biting his lips and 
clenching his hands until the knuckles 
showed white ; and for the thirty-six hours 
in which the coffin lay on the centre 
trestle in the great hall he knelt by its 
head. 

“Soldier and monk,” said the old 
squire who had brought home his master’s 
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corpse ; “soldier and monk, and by Our 
Lady, da Murate had need of both, though 
there is more blood to spjll than a boy’s 
hand can shed, and more prayers to say 
for that wild soul than a boy’s brain can 
dream of.” 

Had there been any doubt as to their 
several vocations, the day after Furvarola 
settled it; and it was with a steadfast 
but varying expectation that each looked 
forward to the playing of his chosen part 
in the world. In a measure, too, each 
received the education best fitted to his 
purpose of. life. Marco, hoteblooded and 
impatient of control, contemptuous of 
peace and the ways of peace, grew up 
steeped to the lips in the seething torrent 
of strife, which in his days raged from 
every mountain to every plain in Italy. 
There were a score of captains, past- 
masters in the practice and theory of war, 
to school him into knowledge and teach 
him the art not alone of command but of 
obedience. The lad of nine, with nothing 
but his hereditary instinct, had at sixteen 
become the experienced participant in 
half-a-dozen skirmishes. The dagger on 
which he had sworn his child’s oath had 
grown with his growth, and from little 
better than a toy symbol of his rank had 
become a weapon of serious account, and 
one that had let blood more than once. 
From his left side it had slipped to his 
right, and in its place hunga short narrow- 
bladed sword which rested over-lightly in 
its scabbard. 

If Marco was a soldier in all saving 
strength and stature, Cosimo was already 
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2 MAN 
a monk in everything but the vows and the 
outer garb. As for the jeer at his wit, that 
was but the cheap gibe of that or any other 
age at a thing it does not understand; 
while later on, he was to show that for all 
his abhorrence of warfare and its ways he 
was own son to Marco da Murate. 

It was still two years later before the 
brothers met, and more than ever these 
two years stamped upon them their 
differing characteristics, crystallising their 
ambitions and their purposes. 

The division of the little property left 
by the dead Marco brought them together. 
Hitherto Casamaldi had remained under 
the control of Cosimo’s monks, but now 
Marco the elder was claiming his own, 
and the time had come for taking an 
account. 

From the monastery, hidden away in a 
far-off upper ravine, came Cosimo and the 
Carthusian prior whose special charge he 
was ; while Marco swaggered up the wind- 
ing road from Bologna, attended by half-a- 
dozen youths and squires, each as royster- 
ing as himself. 

Of the two Cosimo arrived first, and 
as he crossed the threshold of the room 
where he had kept vigil, the years fell 
from him. He was no longer Cosimo the 
man, but the child facing his first great 
sorrow. It was as if his father lay where 
he had lain nine years before, stricken to 
death. As the child had done, so, under 
the compulsion of memory, likewise did 
the man, bowing himself by the empty 
settle and praying dumbly as the boy had 
prayed. 

He was still on his knees by the settle- 
head when there came a clattering of 
horse-hoofs from the courtyard, the sound 
of voices raised in careless banter and the 
lively note of laughter. 

“By my faith, Marco, hadst thou told 
us what a mouldered place thou hast of it 
up here, thou hadst swallowed the dust 
these two hours past by thyself. Why, 
man, the place smells of a cellar, all saving 
the wine. Ha, there’s a good thought 
behind that. Those monkish friends of 
thine have many a time a shrewd taste for 
good liquor. Is there never a soul to bring 
a Christian the wherewithal to quench his 
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thirst? + The great hall lies this way, doth 
it? Well, shout thou for Pietro, Paolo, 
whom thou wilt, while we Softly, now; 
a hall, sayest thou? A church, say I, and 
one must needs doff his bonnet.” 

Undisturbed by the approaching voices, 
Cosimo was still on his kyees with the 
prior by his side when Marco and his 
party entered, halting in a knot by the 
doorway. Above the shoulders of those 
who had preceded him, the elder brother 
peered into the apartment. 

“‘Ay, ay,” he said. ‘There is the 
Murate blood. We do nothing by halves, 
we Murates. A monk is a monk from 
cowl to sandal, and a soldier a soldier 
from heart to gauntlet. I’ll wager he 
would pray you out of purgatory as fast as 
I could send you there.” 

For a moment a silence -fell upon the 
party. It was, as the other had said, as 
if they had of a sudden stepped from the 
heat and noise of the world into the quiet 
peace of a sanctuary, and the calm had 
shamed them into dumbness. Then Marco 
speke again, softly, but with a note of 
bitterness in his voice. 

“* By St. Dominic, but the monk is more 
faithful than the soldier. Cosimo hath 
done his part, but I have failed. My nine 
years’ vow hath had no deed to follow it.” 

Shouldering his way through the group 
at the doorway, he was by his brother’s 
side when Cosimo rose from his knees, 
and the two faced one another for the first 
time in nine years. Here again the monk 
came to the surface. 

“It was for our father, Marco, and for 
thee ; both then and now.” 

** So,” said Marco, with his hand on the 
other’s shoulder, “for me; and why?” 

“‘ Because thou art Marco and our father 
over again in love and the need of 
prayer.” 

The hand slipped from the shoulder 
round the neck, and the elder brother, 
drawing the younger to him, turned facing 
the doorway. 

** Right, Cosimo, there is and hath beer 
need that thou shouldst pray, though there 
be few have the courage to say so. Hear 
now a vow to join the other. Whotoucheth 
Cosimo even by a finger-point toucheth 
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On its cross-handle he swore to avenge on Nicolo Perenghi the blow which had 


struck down his father. 


Marco, and by Saint Dominic he had best 
look to himself.” 


“Father, is there none to give these 
gentlemen meat and drink while we settle 
our affairs? They have ridden far, and 
are both hungry and thirsty. As for 
‘Casamaldi and its revenues, if I know 


Cosimo as well as I do Marco, the matter 
will not be long in the doing.” 

Presently the three were left alone, and 
as the Carthusian produced from a satchel 
a voluininous bundle of papers, he said— 

‘In this matter, Messire, I speak for 
Cosimo, being to him in a fashion as a 
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father or guardian. 
to attend.” 

But Marco stopped him. “Father, let 
us end this affair shortly. I am no clerk; 
but Cosimo, I doubt not, writes like an 
Archbishop. Let him take a paper and 
set down in what words he will: to Marco 
half, and to Cosimo half. Then ™ 

It was now the turn of the monk to 
interrupt. 

*“Not so, my son, in Cosimo’s name I 
refuse.” 

‘“‘And rightly, Father, rightly!” cried 
out Marco in haste. ‘I had forgotten. 
To brother and brother share and share 
is well enough, but there are the nine 
years’ care and thotght. To Cosimo, 
then, three-fourths ; to me one-fourth.” 

But again the monk shook his head. 
““A second time, I say not so, my son, 
but to Marco all. Cosimo is one of us, 
and hath need of nothing. Only, if thou 
thinkest that thou owest aught, then in 
the time to come, bear not too hardly 
upon us monks. We are but men, and 
where men are there is failure.” 

Marco laughed aloud. “The test isa 
good one,” he answered, “‘ but somewhat 
dangerous. What if I said, ‘Ay,’ and 
clinched the bargain ?” Then seeing from 
his brother’s looks that all was sober 
earnest, he cried— 

** Wouldst have me branded cozener and 
rogue, robber of my own flesh and blood ? 
Wouldst have me send out a Murate of 
Casamaldi to live on charity and beg his 
bread, even from heaven ? Wouldst have 
me——?” 

This time it was Cosimo who stopped 
the outburst. ‘‘ Brother, there is but one 
Murate, and he is Marco; the other will 
be God's priest. As for carping tongues, 
there are those at hand who will silence 
them, trust us for that.” And thus, in 
spite of protestation; the matter ended. 

It was when the brothers parted in the 
courtyard the next morning that the prior 
spoke out. 

Marco had not been ashamed to weep as 
he bade Cosimo farewell, and now the 
party, somewhat sobered for their leader’s 
sorrow, sat mounted waiting the word to 
spur and ride onward. What Fra Martino 


Now, if it please you 
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said is beside the question, since this story 
is to show two men as they lived and 
fought out their lives in an agé when to 
live rightly and fight out a life was even a 
harder matter than it is now. Neverthe- 
less, as Fra Martino had not been made 
prior of his community for nothing, it is. 
small wonder there was presently that in 
their hearts which had not been there since 
the name of monk had been the easy scoff 
of the camp. 

As for Marco, when one of his fellows. 
thought to pass a jest upon the scene, he 
had answered— 

“Hold thy peace! It strikes home to 
me that there are times when there may 
be more of man in the monk than in the 
soldier. A sharp sword, strong arm, and 
keen eye are much, but which of us all 
would face his fellows and speak honest 
truth as yon monk spoke? Let him be.” 

After all, it was no great patrimony 
which had fallen to the lad. Marco the elder 
had nursed’ his prosperity with no careful 
hand, and so, after his death, years passed 
before the neglected vines and _ill-tilled 
soil had recovered power and fertility, and 
borne sufficient fruit to lay aside even the 
profit of a few crowns. Now things were 
better, and Marco the younger carried 
away from Casamaldi not only a credit 
upon Luca Simeoni, the Jew banker in 
Bologna, but also the promise that year 
by year there were more crowns to follow. 

Cosimo, who, for all his white face, had 
shed no tears at the parting, was silent 
for the larger part of the long journey to. 
the Certosa; his lips moving as if in some 
conflict of the spirit, but without sound of 
speech; and with that sympathy which 
was his chief power, Fra Martino, too, had 
held his peace. At last, as the walls. 
bounding the property of the brotherhood 
came into view upon the next cross-ridge 
of the hill, the lad laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the prior and said— 

‘*The battle is won, Father ; Marco will 
be mine at the last,” and the pallor passed 
from his cheeks and the dullness from his. 
eyes. 

The next news that came from Bologna 
was that Marco, impatient of an inactivity 
which at the most was shortlived, had 
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gone to Modena and joined the Este of 
his day in an expedition eastward against 

Ravenna. 

Thenceforward for many a month it was 
only through Simeoni that tidings of any 
sort reached the Certosa, and even these 
scant bruitings of the camp had better have 
been left without the telling forall the good 
they did to Marco’s reputation. 

Taken and patched together, the frag- 
ments told a story of riot and license 
which shamed even the lax notions of 
the age. The hard-earned crowns of 
Casamaldi were flung into a vortex of 
evil passions, squandered upon shameless 
feasts, and serving no purpose in the 
world but to hasten and make more 
assured Marco’s destruction in soul and 
body: To all appearances, Cosimo’s 
renunciation had been a fatal error. 

When, however, Fra Martino cried out 
in that bitterness of spirit with which the 
toiler sees the wreck of his labour, even 
though the wreck be at another's cost, 
Cosimo but shook his head and answered 
back— 

“The right is ever the right, Father, 
whatever evil may seem to come, nothing 
can overturn that; and as I told thee once, 
Marco is mine without a doubt, not now 
perhaps, nor next year, nor the next, but 
surely mine. Would God he, and to a 
soul in trouble ?” 

Against such faith what could the prior 
<lo but keep silence, groaning none the 
less in his heart, since at times faith comes 
harder to the experience of the old. 

Three years and more had gone on 
in this fashion when Simeoni himself 
appeared at the Certosa. His news was 
not long in the telling, and he minced no 
words. 

‘** The tether is run out,” he said; “and 
he would fain sell Casamaldi.” 

“Let him sell, then!” cried the prior. 
“Let him sell! So much less labour 
to us.” : 

'“* Aye, that’s very well,” answered the 
Jew; “ but a man must needs be cautious 
dealing—saving your presence—with such 
cattle as Messire Marco. I touch no 
stick of Casamaldi unless this friar of 
yours, his brother, joins in the deed.” 
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“There is no need,” said the priest, 
‘since Cosimo hath no share in Casa- 
maldi. That hath been resigned long 
ago. Why hurt the lad, as hurt him it 
will, to give his father’s house to strangers 
though the act be but a form ?” 

“Resigned is well enough”— and 
Simeoni nodded his head with the grim 
smile of bitter experience—‘‘ but when 
I have paid good crowns to Messire 
Marco, what prevents Father Cosimo— 
no offence you understand—what prevents 
Father Cosimo saying, ‘Resigned? Show 
me the papers’ ?” 

‘“* What, thou Jew, dost thou dare——” 

Simeoni solemnly wagged his forefinger 
in the prior’s face. ‘‘ Men are men,” he 
said, ‘‘and, with respect, not even a white 
frock can alter that,” and was obdurate till 
at last the priest cried out— 

“If you will have it so, ask him, and I 
pray the saints he says no, roundly, and 
so balks this ill-conditioned spendthrift.” 

Later, when Simeoni put the matter to 
Cosimo, the latter answered him neither 
yea nor nay, but simply, ‘“‘ Where, then, is 
Marco?” nor to any urging would he 
give any other answer. 

And when it appeared that Marco 
waited down yonder in Bologna to know 
the result of the Jew’s mission, Cosimo 
brushed all talk aside and said— 

“If face to face Marco wills it, then we 
shall see; but as yet there is nought to be 
said,” and set himself to return with 
Simeoni. 

It was in vain that the prior sought to 
dissuade him. ‘‘ Why borrow sorrow, my 
son, and what else but grief and shame 
haye ever come of this hot - blooded 
brother of thine? Say aye, and have 
done with it, or better still, say nay; 
and let Marco shift for himself.” For the 
prior was still sore over his wasted labour. 

** Nay, but Marco is Marco still, and for 
what else is a brother but to cling to a 
brother? Who knows but the old tales 
they told grew in the telling, for that is 
the world’s way.” 

“Small growth,” said Simeoni, “ saving 
downwards, for Marco is an ill man to 
cross, and a soft truth can save a hard 
blow.” 
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“Then,” cried Cosimo sharply, “‘ hold 
thou thy peace lest he eross thee, if he 
deem, indeed, a Jew worth the crossing.” 

They were, therefore, an_ill-assorted 
pair when, with Simeoni’s hired guard, 
they presently turned valleywards. The 
Jew, fuming that a half-made priest should 
so have spoken to him, yet fearing to 
resent it, since the keeping of his temper 
meant money. Cosimo, on his part, wroth 
with Simeoni for his blunt contempt, and 
still more wroth with himself for being 
wroth. 

In the end the nobler wrath got the 
upper hand, and, turning to his com- 
panion, he “‘ prayed his pardon if he had 
said aught that was unseemly, but, 
indeed, Marco was his dear brother, and 
doubtless Master Simeoni would forgive a 
hot word repented of as soon as spoken.” A 
. speech which, being without precedent in 
his experience, coming as it did from one so 
near the intolerance of the priesthood, so 
affected the Jew that he actually put aside 
his own interest in the matter in hand. 

“See you,” he said, “‘I know this Casa- 
maldi. The work of the Padres up 
yonder is bearing fruit, and rapidly, now. 
In three years the land will be worth 
double its price. Therefore, have nought 
to do with this sale by Messire Marco. 
Aye, aye, a brother’s a brother, but three 
years are a short span in which to turn 
two crowns to four. Bid him wait. If he 
asks reasons, one reason is as good as ten. 
Say thou art under a vow, or what not: I 
never knew a good man yet but could 
frame a politic answer when a reservation 
of the truth was to his purpose.” 

For which advice Cosimo thanked him 
‘ courteously enough, but would give no 
pledge. 

It was three days later when the 
brothers met in Simgoni’s inner room, 
the spider’s den as some called it, where 
many a shrewd battle had been fought 
between the unequal forces of blustering 
necessity and obsequious but hard-held 
wealth. 

*“‘ Let him hear nought of my coming,” 
Cosimo had said; and now he waited by 
the Jew’s table with his face turned three- 
parts from the door, for no other reason 
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but that he might by a shrewd guess learn 
to know his brother as the years had made 
him. 

When Marco came it was in all his glory 
of fine clothing, silks, and laces. Cold 
steel And leather jackets were well enough 
for the camp, and there none wore them 
with a better grace; but here in Bologna 
he must ruffle it with the best, whether 
there were crowns or no crowns. 

‘* Well, Israel-ben-Iscariot,” he cried, 
flinging his feathered cap on the table, 
‘‘is that uneasy conscience of thine at 
rest? Hath that monk brother of mine 
put himself to his natural uses, for, by 
Saint Dominic, I know of naught—Saints, 
it is Cosimo himself? A pretty trick, by 
my faith, a very pretty trick, and well 
worthy the concoction of a Jew and a 
friar.” 

Cosimo had risen white the other was. 
speaking. 

“No friar as yet, Marco, but a brother 
in love and service. Where foundest thou 
the right to talk like that?” And leaning 
his hands on the other’s broad shoulders, 
he shook him slightly. 

Marco’s face softened. 
same Cosimo as of old.” 

“* Aye,” said Cosimo, “ but not the same 
Marco.” 

Softly Luca Simeoni slipped to the door. 
“1 think, Messires, there is that to be 
said which is better said alone,” and shut 
himself without. 

A discreet man, Simeoni, and one who 
spoke not all his mind ; for as he clattered 
down the passage, making it echo with his 
tread, so that they who were left within 
might understand there was no listening 
at the door, he thought: “If I know 
aught of men, Casamaldi is mine for all 
my blunt speech, but the surer mine for 
my absence, sincé Marco hath a proud 
temper and would scorn benefits before 
a Jew.” 

What passed was never fully known, but 
later it was guessed that if Cosimo had 
not fought hard for the house of his 
father he had at the least let Marco see his 
abhorrence of the alienation, though in the 
the end the power of brotherhood had 
conquered. 


“Why, it’s the 
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** Not so, my son, but to Marco ail. 


AND 


Cosimo is one of us, and hath need of nothing.” 


See PAGE 4. 


When Simeoni re-entered the room it 
was Marco who was by the table, his head 
sunk upon his arms, while Cosimo bent 
above him. 

“If thou wert with me always it would 
not be as the past has been,” the elder was 
saying. 

** Aye,” said Cosimo softly—his fingers 


stole up from the shoulder into the curls 
about the neck—“I know. Satan hath 
desired thee that he might sift thee as 
wheat, and on some his desire is a thing 
of course ; but I have prayed Then 
he stopped. 

It was the Jew who broke the silence : 


‘** What then, Messires of Casama\di ?” 
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“What hast thou to do with Casa- 
maldi?” answered Cosimo. ‘‘ That is-the 
care of Murate.” But Simeoni knew there 
was a use for his crowns, and in this 
wisdom was justified of her child. 

“The care of Murate,” cried Marco, 
looking up; “* aye, so it must be. Cosimo, 
I will borrow Ps 

“Um, a good thought, if a trifle 
late,” said Simeoni; ‘‘ but who will lend ? 
Bargains are two-handed.” 

Again Cosimo’s hand passed caressingly 
over the other’s head. 

‘““No more of it, Marco,” he said. 
“Better sell than pledge with no hope 
of redemption, and so fret body and soul 
alike. Where are thy papers, Simeoni ? 
Ready, I’ll be bound, for all thy counsel 
at Casamaldi. Nay, never look aside, 
man; trade is trade, and honourable 
enough. Better thou shouldst profit than 
another.” 

As the Jew left the room Cosimo 
stooped and drew Marco to him with the 
tenderness of a woman. 

‘Marco, my brother Marco; the road 
seems long at times and faith far off; and 
yet, and yet ro 

Marco looked up uncomprehendingly 
into the face bent over his. 

“Come thou with me, then,” he said. 
“With thee by me the road would be easy 
enough, and all go well.” 

‘** Nay, but I think it is thou who wilt 
come to me,” answered Cosimo, ‘ but 
when I know not. The papers, Master 
Simeoni? There, that is clerkly done. 
For thee, Marco, a dagger-hilt mark is 
more in keeping than a monkish scrawl. 
And now, my brother, is it farewell for 
another five years ?” 


Marco looked up from the parchment ° 


where he was laboriously tracing a sign 
manual. . 

“Not farewell?” He put out his hand 
to grip the other’s sleeve. ‘‘ Thou and I, 
Cosimo, must have many a day together.” 

‘““A pretty coupie we would make,” 
answered Cosimo, shaking his head ; “ thy 
gay silks and my sober stuffs. Within an 
hour thou wouldst be ashamed of my dingi- 
ness. Aye—a protest’s a protest, but I am 
not such a fool of the world and its ways as 


thou thinkest. Farewell, my Marco, but 


there is. one thing on my conscience. 
Though no friar yet, I know there is that 
which brother should speak to brother 
without fear or shame, and yet my foolish 
Who am I to cry out on 


tongue is tied. 
folly ?” 

Marco, who had risen, put his hand on 
his brother’s mouth for answer. 

“Let the past be till thou art a monk, 
and then it will be the Church which 
speaks, and not Cosimo. And look you,” 
he went on; ‘‘ when a man hath his blood 
hot, either by fatherhood or wine, or— 
or—what your monkship knoweth little 
about, it is not he who plays the fool 
but——” 

“The devil within 
Cosimo sorrowfully. 

““Aye, why so it is. Then put the 
curse,on the devil and not on him.” 

‘* Never a curse on thee, Marco.” 

Marco laughed. His easy repentance 
was forgotten. ‘‘ Thou art a good fellow,” 
he said; ‘‘and a dash of fire would make 
thee as good a monk as I ama soldier. 
Fire never hurt a man yet. By Saint 
Dominic, with thee in the Church and me 
in the Camp, and.a stroke of luck to one 
or other, we’ll make the Murates heard 
of yet. Dost remember the oath at 
Casamaldi? Nicolo Perenghi hath a long 
tether. These four years past I have 
followed him hither and thither, but it 
hath been the hunting of a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Now he is at Modena, now at 
Ferrara, now south at Massa. Once I 
rode into Imola, by the east gate as he 
rode out by the north. But the vow’sa 
vow, aye, and the other oath, too, and 
both hold. See thou to me for the next 
world, Cosimo; and I’ll sée to thée for 
this for all my wanderings, though I trow 
thou hast the heavier end of the bargain 
to carry.” 

“The iad hath sound sense,” quoth 
Marco to himself as he strode along to 
his inn ten minutes later. ‘ His sober 
gown and monkish ways would ill assort 
with our lads yonder. A quiet corner 
once a day to keep civil tongues in their 
heads by ministration of a long sword 
would have been the least of it, and if I 


him,” broke in 





got so much as a scratch Master Monk 
would have howled.” 

Six months later there was no longer a 
Cosimo da Murate: he was lost under the 
white Carthusian robe of Fra Ugo. 

To follow the story of Marco da Murate 
for the next ten years would be to follow 
the story of a soldier 
of fortune living solely 
by a none too scru- 
pulous sword. 

The crowns gained 


by the sale of 
Casamaldi were soon 
swallowed, following 


with even greater 
speed the road taken 
by the minority ac- 
cumulations. These 
gone, and the 
appetite having been 
but whetted by their 
use, needs must that 
the purse be filled. 
In times of war- 
fare-—and these were 
mostly times of war- 
fare—a man like da 
Murate was worth his 
price, and upon the 
hire of his sword he 
could ruffle it with 
the rest. At such 
times, too, there were 
pickings; loot, or 
a prisoner's ransom; 
and so provision 
might have been made 
for the rusting days of 
peace and inactivity. 
But Marco’s purse 
was as large in the 
mesh as wide in the 
mouth, and gold pieces 
slipped out as quickly 
as in, so when the inevitable pinch came, 
necessity forced him into the more doubtful 
by-paths of the profession of arms, by-paths 
through which no man passed but some 
of the mud clogging the road went with 
him. Forays that were little better than 
brigandage on a large scale, though under 
the authority of noble patronage ; a private 
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vengeance perilously near cold-blooded 
assassination; even the abduction of a 
none too willing bride—these and their 
kind filled up alike the days of peace and 
his purse. 

Through all the chops and changes of 
the years, Nicolo Perenghi was never 


** Men are men,” he said, “‘and, with respect, not even 


a white frock can alter that.” 


SEE PAGE 5. 


forgotten. No doubt the lapse of time 
dulled the keen edge of Marco’s animosity, 
and besides, “a man must live,” he told 
himself; and whére there were crowns to 
fill his pockets, thither for very life’s sake 
went Marco. 

At length, after ten years had passed, 
their paths met; and, of all places fitted 
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to rekindle Marco’s smouidering fires of 
vengeance, they met in the hiils above 
Casamaldi. 

It must be doubted whether it was pure 
brotherhood that drew Marco up. the long 
windings to the Certosa, seeing that, on 
his side at least, pure brotherhood had 
slept comfortably for so many years, and 
never once stirred itself to the wakening. 

He had tied up his horse beneath a 
group of great chestnuts fronting a small 
wine-house betwixt his wasted heritage 
and the monastery, and had seated him- 
self in the shade of the porch with a 
flagon of what was most likely Casamaldi 
wine at his elbow. 

With the sinking of the wine in the 
flagon rose the bitterness in his heart. 
It was the thought and realisation of his 
own past folly that influenced him rather 
than the liquor, though it was heady 
enough, and inflamed him so that he was 
ready to clutch at any excuse to turn his 
self-recrimination on another. 

Under the same group of chestnuts was 
tethered another horse, and in Marco's 


wrathful mood it was no light injury that 
his beast—his, a da Murate of Casamaldi— 
was so much the inferior. 

Presently the door of the inn was pulled 


open, and two men, the host and a 
stranger, came out. 

“Ay,” said the one, “it is good wine; 
and as you say, Messire Perenghi, none 
the worse for being of Simeoni the Jew’s 
making. Now I remember It was 
Marco who broke into the landlord’s 
recollections, thrusting him aside with a 
strong hand and an uncourteous strength 
while he fronted the stranger. 

“Messire Perenghi?” he said. ‘ Not 
Messire Nicolo Perenghi who fought at 
Furvarola better a score of years ago ?” 

There was that in Marco’s face which 
made the other reach round towards his 
sword-hilt. : 

“Aye? Suppose so,” he answered ; 
“‘what then?” 

“‘Then, Messire, we had best step aside 
a little, for the son of Marco da Murate 
hath somewhat to-say.” 

Perenghi laughed. ‘ By my faith, it hath 
kept five-and-twenty years or thereabouts 


and lost nothing for the want of saying; 
let it keep five-and-twenty more.” And he 
turned towards the chestnuts. 

Marco’s face reddened atthe sneer. ‘‘A 
fox is slow to trace,” he said; ‘* but when 
we catch it we kill it.” 

Round on his heel swung Perenghi. 
‘Have it so,” he cried. ‘* Let a second 
da Murate go the road of the first, though 
it ill becomes you and me to bicker thus 
like callow boys, who think themselves the 
braver for big words. Host, see to the 
horses, and then for thy peace’ sake keep 
indoors.” 

As if by consent, the two turned up hill, 
where gleams of green seen between the 
tree-trunks gave promise of a stretch of 
level ground. It was a small clearing 
bordered at the further end by a short 
slope, above which rose a small—probably 
a votive—church, newly built since the 
days of Marco’s childhood, and dedicated 
to Saint Dominic. 

“Ha,” he cried, as he read the inscrip- 
tion above the door: “ My patron saint, 
and an omen for good. ‘The very spot ; 
good wine below there for him who shall 
have a thirst to quench, and the keeping 
of the saints for him who shall have 
none.” 

“Be it so,” answered Perenghi, “ but 
for me I say better a sure sword than a 
score of saints; and now one word which, 
being the man I am, I have no fear any 
shall call me a coward for the saying. If 
I struck Murate down, it was in the press 
of the mélée and in fair fight. Is it for 
that you would cut my throat, or for the 
sake of the boy’s hot and hasty oath ?” 

Marco flung his cap on the grass. 
“Must I smite you on the mouth ?” was 
all his answer. 

“Be it so,” said Perenghi a second 
time, drawing; then, pointing his sword 
at the cross on the facade of the chapel, 
he added: “ Bear witness this quarrel is 
not of my seeking.” 

They were an even match. Both had 
learned sword-play in the same school 
of rough experience, and Marco’s rage, 
heated by the wine he had drunk, neutral- 
ised the advantage of his twenty years of 
youth. A good servant, passion was a - 
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bad master and drove him into such a 
wild anger, such a reckless, Berserk fury 
of ‘attack, as more than once almost to 
place the issue in the hand of his oppo- 
nent. 

In the end it was fortune and not skill 
that gave the younger man his oppor- 
‘tunity. Perenghi had parried a thrust in 
tierce, and lunging back, 
slipped on a fallen chest- 
nut burr, and foran instant 
staggered. 

Backward he sprang 

beyond reach, but Marco’s 
blade had caught his, 
and, by a trick of fence 
learned in-the Ravennese 
wars, snapped it a few 
inches above the guard. 
The very force of the 
blow staggered Marco in 
his turn, but Nicolo 
Perenghi had time to read 
the murder in his eyes, 
and, wheeling, he sped 
across the glade and up 
the slope to the chapel, 
still grasping the broken 
sword. 

With a howl that was | 
both cry and curse Marco 
sped after him. Midway 
up the slope he came, as 
he thought, within striking 
distance, and slashed 
savagely at the flying 
man, but the blow failed 
in its purpose, inflicting 
only a slight flesh wound 
in the other’s arm as he 
swung himself aside. 
Marco’s effort was Nicolo 
Perenghi’s safety, for in 
reaching forward he missed his footing 
on the dry grass and slipped back- 
wards down the slope. As he recovered 
he saw the light curtain draping the 
chapel door flung aside and Perenghi 
disappear within. 

“Neither hell nor Saint Dominic shall 
save thee,” he cried, and, panting in his 
breath, again rushed onward, expecting 
each moment to have the doors thrust to 





in his face. He was on the very steps 
with his hand outstretched to tear the 
curtain from its fastening when the rings 
rattled on the bar and the white robe of a 
Carthusian friar blocked the entrance. 

in his mad rage, Marco lowered his 
sword-point to the level of the monk’s 
breast, and drew back his arm to strike 





“* Nay, but I think it is thou who wilt come to me,” 


answered Cosimo. 


See pace 8. 


“‘ Stand aside,” he cried, “ or by all the 
saints there will be two——— What ? 
Cosimo? thou, thou?” and he paused, still 
holding his sword at the charge. 

** Nay,” cried the monk back, in a voice 
as full of menace as his own had been. 
*““Not Cosimo, but God’s priest. Stand 
thou aside. Thou art done with the 
brother, and as thou thyself hast said, thou 
hast the Church to face. I tell thee, as 
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priest of God, Marco da Murate, that hell 
gapes for thee, its smell is on thy gar- 
ments. What? Was the measure of 
iniquity not yet full with rapine, lust, and 
slaughter that thou must needs add 
sacrilege to murder, and seek to steep 
God’s own altar in the blood of God’s 
own image ? 

“In bygone years the brother bore with 
the brother’s spoliation of his house and 
the trampling on its honour ; aye, the very 
uprooting of a father’s name and the 
planting in of a stranger. That was 
brother to brother, Cosimo to Marco; but 
now the brother is dead, and it is the 
Church that speaketh. Another inch, and 
I pray with all the power of my soul that 
God strike thee. Aye, and He will 
strike thee, for the, measure of iniquity is 
full to running over, and hell is but a 
hand’s-breadth from thee. 

“Begone, Marco da Murate, and give 
thyself to repentance, if, indeed, there is 
yet time, for God groweth impatient!” 
Leaving the curtain still drawn back, he 
turned, and in the dim light Marco saw 


him bend above Nicolo Perenghi as he 
knelt prostrate on the altar steps. 

With a rage in his heart ngpne the less 
bitter for its impotence and repression, 
Marco returned to the wine-house, and 
calling for his horse, paid his reckoning 


with scant thanks, mounted, and rode 
slowly down the path to the valley. The 
excitement was spent, and in its place was 
a sullen resentment. Brotherhood, the 
other had - said. Brotherhood, _for- 
sooth! If there had been obligations of 
brotherhood, truly they were wiped out 
now, and his debt to Cosimo was acquitted 
in full ! 

** Cosimo ? 
Cosimo,” 


H’m, Cosimo ? Not 
he said, ‘‘but God’s priest— 
God's priest—God’s curse—a plague upon 
the man’s sharp tongue. Had he held 
to his saints, it had beena lighter matter” ; 
Marco had cared little for the saints for 
hard upon a score of years, but this was 
another thing. 

Plague take the horse, with its jerky 
stride down the hill! It seemed to pound 
in the words with its hoof-beats on the 
rocky path: God’s priest—God’s curse— 


priest and curse—priest and curse. Was 
zt the wine or the sun that had set his 
brain a-smouldering, for truly there was a 
strange fire in it. Not the leaping fire of 
the struggle in the glade, but a withering, 
smothering heat, so that his brain lay in 
his skull like hot brass. Or had Cosimo’s 
curse struck home already? Hell but a 
hand’s breadth off, he had said, God’s 
priest—God’s curse — God —God—God. 
Not the saints: they were but little and 
could be placated : but God, God Himself. 
This thing came newly home to Marco. 

It was a dazed and broken man who an 
hour later rode into the little courtyard of 
the inn at the foot of the hill, and rolled 
out of his saddle more like some drunken 
lout than a spurred knight. 

When Marco came to himself a week 
later he was but a wreck in strength, 
though the weight had gone from his head 
and the heat from his brain, and there was 
no longer fever in his blood. For another 
week he lay slowly regaining his lost 
powers of body and mind, piecing together 
the past and out of it building much that 
was ugly to think upon. Then he took a 
resolve and bade the woman of the inn 
send for Cosimo da Murate. 

Cosimo da Murate? She shook her 
head, there was no da Murate 1n valley or 
hill that she knew of, nor had been these 
seven years. 

**Cosimo da Murate,” persisted Marco, 
“he who is priest of the little chapel below 
the Certosa.” 

“Ah! Fra Ugo: a spare, straight man 
with eyes that saw your soul, and thin 
lips that spoke so much of kindness to 
the poor? Fra Ugo, Messire ?” 

“Aye,” said Marco grimly; “the eyes 
are right enough and you see your own 
soul in them. Send for Fra Ugo, and 
God grant the rest be true likewise.” 

As his strength had grown and the 
pulse of the blood beat fuller, there had 
been a return of the horror which had 
beset him on the hill-side, but born this 
time not of fever but of memory. With 
every hour the conviction was -confirmed, 
needs must that he see Cosimo. Surely 
the power which had cursed could also 
bless, and the priest of God the Judge 
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was priest of God the Father also. There- 
fore, needs must that he see Cosimo. 

When Fra Ugo came in haste, know- 
ing nothing but that a sick knight sought 
his comfort, and saw Marco stretched 
upon the bed, white, and still gaunt with 
sickness, his first impulse was to turn 
away in wrath. There had been some 
fresh outrage, he thought, some new 
loosing of lawless passion bringing its 
own well-deserved vengeance in its train. 
But the monk’s instinct of charity con- 
quered the man’s anger, and he paused. 

From the bed Marco thrust out a 
shrunken, beckoning hand. 

“Fra Ugo,” he said, and stopped; the 
words or the thought which underlay 
them choking him. 

Two words only, but enough to make 
the priest’s heart leap and to bring a 
dimness to his eyes. It was the priest, 
then, that was wanted, and not the brother. 

He caught firm hold of the shaking hand, 
and as he held it fast the uncertain voice 
came again. 

“Fra Ugo, take me, and make me what- 
soever thou and thy God will.” 

With a cry that was a groan, it so rent 
him in the outburst, the monk flung him- 
self on his knees by the bed. ‘ Thou hast 
come to me, Marco, my brother—thou 
hast come to me by a way that I dreamed 
not of, and at a time when I despaired. 
Sorrow for a night—aye, long was the 
night !—but joy in the morning.” And he 
broke into a passion of tears such as he 
had not wept over the body of his father. 

That night the two were brothers as they 
had not been since childhood. 

“Thou wert ever the stronger soul,” 
said Marco. ‘‘ Remember how | said there 
was more man in the monk than in the 
soldier. And now thou wilt make me one 
of you, that these scorching fires may die 
out. Oh, the terror of them, Cosimo !— 
the terror of them |” 

But Fra Ugo shook his head. 

_“*Thou art sick,” he said ; “ sick in mind 
as in body. Wait till both be strong and 
thou hast tried thyself, lest worse befall us 
both. The quenching of fires comes from 
without, and not from the putting on of 
a frock.” 
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So for a week they waited, Marco grow- 
ing in power every hour. Then came a 
day when he said— 

‘Bid them bring my horse that I may 
ride for the last time up to the Certosa. 
A second time, I say, make me one of 
you, Cosimo, that I may have peace.” 

But again the priest shook his head. 

**God seeks not terror, but repentance,” 
he said. ‘‘ Love born of fear hath a short 
life and brings no willing service with it. 
Wait till thou art sure.” 

“Man, man!” cried Marco, ‘ what 
knowest thou of the lures of the devil ? 
Bid me not wait. Or, see now, give me 
but a cave on the hill-top and bid me wait 
there as a lay brother that there may be a 
hope before me. Dost thou fear my stead- 
fastness ? See, I will break my sword, and 
if thou knowest aught of man thou wilt 
know that he who breaks a sword as loved 
as I have loved mine will never look 
back.” 

The wistfulness of a keen heart-hunger 
was in the priest’s eyes as he answered— 

“Thou hast conquered, only break not 
the sword, but keep it and hang it in thy 
cell. If there comes the thought of turn- 
ing back, it will remind thee of what thou 
hast been.” 

Through ten years’ watchful love and 
unflinching faithfulness, Fra Ugo had won 
for himself a reverence in the hearts of 
rich and poor alike. No misery had been 
too wretched for his love, and there never 
was a time when misery was more 
wretched than then. But also, as no 
state, however arrogant, could awe him 
into silence when wrong-doing was to be 
rebuked, so no  wretchedness palliated 
crime. 

But what it had taken the monk ten 
years to win, Marco the hermit gained 
in as many months. 

“‘No change of name for me,” he had 
said: ‘‘ Marco I was, Marco I will be to 
all the world, lest those who knew me of 
old cry out upon me for a coward seeking 
shelter under a disguise.” 

Where the ridge of the hill was roughest © 
he had chosen an angle in the rocks, 
stretched two beams across it, and thatched 
it lightly with boughs, leaving the front 
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open towards the south. Against the wall 
ef rock which first met his eyes on waking 
he had hung his naked sword to rest and 
rust. Here, with the earth as bed and a 
rolled-up cloak as pillow, Marco the 
hermit passed such of his nights as were 
not given up to the nursing of some of the 
many miserable among the vine-dressers of 
the hills. 

His days were full enough. As has 
been said, what took Fra Ugo ten years to 
accomplish, Marco did in as many months. 
He was a man who knew men, and had no 
need of time to teach him their sins, their 
follies, and their wretchedness; for all 
these, in ten times deeper degree, sorrows, 
sufferings, frailties he had learnt in a score 
of years’of soldiering, the most perfect of 
all schools in which to study the com- 
plexity of contradictions which goes to 
make up man. 

Naturally, the transition from Marco the 
soldier to Marco the lay-friar had not 
passed unmarked. For a week it had been 
the jest of the circle he had quitted, the 
target for barbed gibes such as he himself 
would have uttered a month before, then 
the bruitings. of an advance of the 
Florentines upon the city drowned the 
laughter. In six months Marco the soldier 
was forgotten, but in six more Marco the 
hermit was better remembered than had 
ever been Marco the soldier. 

Two years passed, in which his influence 
grew daily, grew so, that, had it been the 
era of revolutions from below, he could 
have taken rank with Campanella and 
Bassi, or any of the many patriot priests 
who have given their lives for freedom in 
the last half-century. Two years, in which 
the brothers’ lives grew the one into the 
other with a love that was something 
greater than that of brother and brother— 
a love that was as much kinship of soul 
and spirit as of heart and blood. Once 
Cosimo, for between the two it was 
Cosimo once more, and no longer Fra 
Ugo, touching the sword, seamed and 
brown with rust, said— 

“Thy life began when its life ended.” 
And it was with something like a sigh that 
Marco had answered— 

“But an unworthy life for us both; it 
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in its time, I in mine, not but what it 
could strike a stout blow yet for all its 
rust, if only there were need.” 

““Then ye are a pair,” Cosimo replied, 
“‘the heart sound for all the roughenings 
of the world”; but his face had darkened 
at the other’s reply, and he added, “I was 
a fool to bid thee keep the thing. Break 
it across, lest the blade whisper thee to a 
sudden fury, as the North-men say the 
spirit of it doth at times.” 

Marco shook his head. 

‘“*That were cowardice, and, besides, 
the spirit is dead these two years past.” 

“Then promise,” urged Cosimo, “ that 
whatsoever cometh thou wilt never strike 
blow with it again.” And Marco pro- 
mised readily enough: what had he to do 
with sword-strokes ? 

It was a week later that, as Marco 
picked his way down the path built for 
himself from the upper ridge where lay 
his hermitage, he was met by a vine- 
dresser of Casamaldi. Breathless from 
the haste which he had made, the man 
was almost inarticulate— 

“Messire Marco”—the title clung to 
him for all his lay brotherhood—“ the Fra, 
Fra Ugo——” Where the tongue is dumb, 
the eyes and face are tell-tales, and a 
message of ill is no hard thing to read. 

A light that was ugly to see shot into 
Marco’s eyes as he gripped the man’s 
shoulder with a pressure which left its 
print for many a day. 

“What of the Fra, fool ? 
waste no speech !” 

Still panting in his breathlessness, the 
man took Marco at his word, and gasped— 

“The Fra—it is evil news—the Fra—is 
struck—dead.” 

Up swung Marco’s other hand until he 
held the vine-dresser as in a twin vice. 

“Dead!” It was the howl of a wild 
beast rather than the cry of aman. “‘ Dead, 
Fra Ugo? Where gottest thou that fool’s 
lie ?” and all unconscious of his violence, 
he still tighter clenched his grip on the 
other’s shoulders, shaking him the while. 

‘“No fool’s lie, Messire, but the truth.” 

“How? Where? How knowest thou 
the Fra is dead ?” 

“We three——’ 


Quick, and 





“‘ Nay,” cried the monk, “‘ not Cosimo, but God's priest.” 


SE PAGE II. 
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** What three, man °” 

“‘ A stranger and I and the Fra, there by 
Saint Dominic’s. These two on the steps, 
I below. The stranger thrust the Fra 
from him by the shoulder ; why I know not, 
there had been words perchance. The 
Fra spun round and fell, and the Fra is 
dead.” 

‘“*Dead? How knowest thou?” 

“The Fra slipped, and -the steps—his 
skull. Best ask no more, Messire, thou 
hast seen an axe-stroke in battle. Then 
the stranger——” 

“* Aye, what of him ?” 

““Nicolo Perenghi, as the Fra called 
him ES 

“Nicolo Perenghi?” The howl rose 
to a true beast’s cry now, sharp, shrill, and 
savage. “Nicolo Perenghi again? Art 
sure, man? Sure?” 

“You are killing me, Messire; what 
have I done? It was so the Fra called 
him. I know no more.” 


With a spasm of the muscles rather than 
a conscious violence Marco tumbled the 
man in a heap by the pathway, then turned 


and ran at his full speed back to his 
hermitage, tore the rusted sword from its 
hanging-place, and was disappearing in 
the timber fringing the upper slopes 
before the fallen man could stagger to 
his feet. 

His brain was already on fire with the 
same hell’s lust for man’s blood which had 
possessed him the day he crossed swords 
with Perenghi. The almost forgotten 
vows sworn at Casamaldi and renewed in 
Simeoni’s banking - room were sounding 
in his ears, hounding him to a hotter fury. 
Woe to the slayer of his father, woe to 
him who touched Cosimo! And now the 
two woes were linked in one, centred on 
the one head. Death to Nicolo Perenghi! 
Death! And in bis flight he kissed the 
rusted hilt of the sword with a fresh 
dedication. 

That Cosimo was dead was now second 
in his thoughts, that Perenghi lived came 
first. Down the hill he sped, his robe 
looped to his knees and caught up in 
his left hand while the right held the 
sword aloft. Down the hill, down, down, 


the heat of the thirst for blood glowing 
more furiously with every panting breath. 
round his head in his mad rage, he swept 
the sword till it whistled in its circuits. 
The spirit was awake and called him to 
slaughter. Then, chill upon the heat of 
his passion came the memory of the 
promise made to the dead. 

The pledged word of a Murate! And 
for an instant he stopped in his course, 
choking with the conflict and revulsion 
of thought. The word of a Murate? 
Bah! Was not his oath, too, his word ? 
Aye, and twice pledged. Word against 
word, oath against promise. The oath 
was the greater. And again cn he sped. 

There, at last, was the chancel end of 
St. Dominic’s grey chapel through the 
tree-stems. What lay beyond? A double 
vengeance — God’s justice and man’s 
revenge—and he drew a deeper breath for 
all his haste. Round by the northern side 
he skirted, and on into the space fronting 
the west side of the chapel. On, with the 
sword heaved up and ready to strike. 
Below the steps lay Cosimo, outstretched 
as if in sleep, and by his head, bowed in 
prayer, was Nicolo Perenghi. 

At the sound of the hurrying feet he 
raised his head. 

“* At last,” he said; ‘‘I have been wait- 
ing for thee.” 

Panting from his haste, Marco stood 
above him with the sword still poised and 
looked from the sorrowful face of the 
living to the not more placid face of the 
dead. ’ 

Perenghi’s cap had been flung aside as 
he bent in prayer. 

“God above knows this was not meant,” 
he said; ‘“‘but strike and let blood wipe 
out blood.” 

From the dead Marco looked back to 
the living, then to. the rusted sword 
heaved up above his head. For an instant 
the blade wavered in the air, then with all 
his power he flung it upon the steps, 
splintering it. 

‘“‘He would have it so,” he said, and 
when Michele the vine-dresser stole - 
trembling round the church, there were 
two who knelt praying by Fra Ugo. 
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Before the advent of the Kali-Yuga,* Brahmat+ made me 
[Devi], and calling me to his presence, commanded me as 
follows : “‘ Oh, daughter, listen to my words and obey my 
commands. In the Kali-Yuga the rulers and the ruled will 
become sinful, and for this reason you should descend to the 
Earth and yourself personify ‘Death,’ and destroy those 
who usurp the property of others, violate the chastity of 
women, oppressors who steal the possession of God and 
the Brahmins, and commit other sinful acts.” 


After pervading the whole of the Universe, I [Devi] 
shall eventually return to my abode in the Heavens. 


“O Goddess! 


You, who are so powerful, save me!”’ 
[Prayer to Devi.] 


(Extracts from the Devi Bhagvat Purana, translated 
by Mr. A. H. Stevens, Deputy Plague Commissioner of 
HH. the Nizam’s dominions.) 

N the centre of a vast undulating fertile 
plateau of Southern India, and at the 
highest point of its elevation, some three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
stands a fortified town which for the last 
hundred and forty years has figured 
prominently in the military history of 
Mysore State, and which a century since 
was freed by British valour from the yoke 
of Moslem bigotry and oppression. To 
Bangalore City it was that the notorious 
Haider Alf had been wont to retire when 
engaged in treacherous schemes to usurp 
the masnad of his Hindoo master ; and the 
fort and district of the same name, bestowed 
upon him originally for his services to the 
Raja of Mysore in repulsing the incursions 
of the Mahrattas, formed the nucleus of 
his extensive empire. ‘‘The dynasty which 
he founded was brief as it was brilliant,” 
and by the defeat and death of his son 
Tippu Sultan at Seringapatam, the ancient 
royal house of Wadeyars regained the 
sceptre he had stolen. The city, rendered 
famous by its siege in 1799, had under its 
Mohammedan rulers been the recognised 
capital of Mysore State, and there the 


* The present age. +The Creator. 
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British forces were first stationed. Owing, 
however, to the unhealthiness of Seringa- 
patam, it was deemed advisable in 1811 
to transfer the military headquarters to 
Bangalore, which place twenty years later 
became the seat of civil administration 
as well. The principal departments of 
Government, which were at first located in 
Tippu’s palace in the Fort, now find 
accommodation in a fine range of build- 
ings in cantonments overlooking what 
may be called the Rotten Row of Banga- 
lore. The park, parade-ground, and race- 
course, as. well as the bungalows. of 
English residents, are bounded on either 
side by the new and old native quarters. 
Of these the former stretches away to the 
north-east, a typical Oriental bazaar, with 
its narrow, winding, dirty streets, lined by 
low one or two storeyed mud dwellings. 
Here live the many chattering vendors of 
the inevitable ‘‘ moorghi,”{ the meat, 
vegetables, and fish which fill the cook’s 
market-basket, and supply the households 
of the Europeans in cantonments, and the 
families of pensioned soldiers, who, with 
their native or Eurasian wives, have settled 
in the outlying suburbs of St. John’s Hill 
and Cleveland Town, forming a large 
colony of what are known in Anglo-Indian 
parlance as “‘ second-class people.” 

In a directly opposite direction, in close 
proximity to the Fort, lies Bangalore City, 
familiarly styled the “‘ Pettah,” which in 
more troublous times was surrounded by a 
ditch and thick-set hedge. Within the 
area which it covers, of rather less than 
two and a quarter square miles, were 
herded together until the plague broke out 
in their midst, over 60,000 inhabitants, the 
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majority of whom were Hindoos. The 
dwellers in the 12,000 or so of insanitary 
huts of which this native quarter is mainly 
composed are so destitute of the most 
ordinary Western ideas of cleanliness that 
it is by no means unusual for them to 
bathe, wash their filthy rags, and draw 
their drinking - water from the same 
stagnant pool or tank. For many years 
the Pettah presented the appearance of 
a prosperous Eastern city, but within the 


fertile soil wherein to germinate, and for 
atime the death-rate in Pettah and can- 
tonment rose higher, and the battle with 
the destroyer waxed fiercer than had 
ever been the case in the City by 
the Sea. The panic-stricken worship- 
pers of Devi, obeying the behests of 
their dread deity as embodied in the 
words of the Bhagvat Purana, streamed 
out of the place in thousands, naturally 
carrying the germs of infection with them 
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THE BAMBOO BAZAAR IN THE PETTAH. 


last eighteen months, in the midst of both 
densely populated native quarters—putred- 
inous hives swarming with human beings— 
has made its appearance one of the most 
deadly scourges Nature wields in her anger 
when, through ignorance, depravity, or 
superstition, her unalterable laws have 
been outraged and set at nought. Brought 
thither doubtless by the refugees from 
Bombay, which has so justly been de- 
scribed as the “focus” from which the 
fell disease has been disseminated, at 
Bangalore the bubonic plague found 


into the surrounding districts. Had not 
the goddess, in accordance with her 
promise, apprised them of their danger 
by manifestations of her coming? ‘“ The 
intelligent and the righteous will know 
the sign of my advent when they see rats 
falling down, circling, struggling, and 
then dying. When they see these signs 
they should at the very moment evacuate 
their houses, and with their family camp 
out in the jungle.” Woe to those who 
heeded not the warning, who, rather than 
leave their homes, disregarded these 
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injunctions of their mythology, as well as 
the stringent regulations of the British 
authorities, who forbid residence in or 
return to an infected hut! 

The Plague Commissioners in Banga- 
lore, as elsewhere; were heavily handi- 
capped in their struggle with the Black 
Death by grossest ignorance on the part 
of those they were endeavouring to rescue 
from its grip; by the spirit of conserva- 
tism which. is so deeply rooted in every 
native, be he Mussulman or Hindoo, touch- 
ing customs sacred to him by their anti- 
quity, and by the sullen resentment met 
with at every turn at anyattempted intrusion 
upon domestic privacy. The Mohammedans 
are especially troublesome in resisting rules 
which interfere with their personal liberty, 
and which they evade as much as possible. 


Many a poor creature seized with the 
dread symptoms has been driven forth 
to die by the wayside, thatthe authorities 
might not make a raid upon the infected 
hut, seal and lock the door, chalking upon 


it the fatal letter ‘‘ P,” with the date when 
the Destroyer crossed the threshold. It 
was found necessary in certain instances 
to raze dwellings to the ground, notably 
in one locality, where ‘forty-two houses 
were crowded into a space not more than 
forty yards square,”* and where eleven 
cases of plague were discovered in one 
day. To remove the roofs only and 
leave the walls standing would offer too 
many facilities for the concealment of 
corpses. This was frequently attemptéd, 
and often with better success than a 
dhobie ¢ attained who was seen driving his 
donkey along the road at as smart a pace 
as the poor beast could manage. It was 
laden with the usual two bundles, pre- 
sumably of clothes, but one was so sus- 
piciously heavy that the man was stopped. 


Photo. by E. F. H. Wiele. 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE SEGREGATION CAMP IN MAGAHDI ROAD. 


On examination it was discovered that one 
bag contained the dead body of his wife, 
which he hoped to dispose of secretly as. 


* Madras Weekly Mail. 
+ Dhobie : washerman. 
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best he could, and thereby escape the 
troubles of segregation and disinfection. 

It was no uncommon sight to see plague 
In one place, 


corpses along the streets. 





fresh gangs were imported from other 
places. Though the contractors were 
paid three rupees for each burial, many 
a shallow grave contains two or more 


s 
neers | 
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INTERIOR OF SEGREGATION CAMP. 


perchance the body of a municipal sweeper 
struck down suddenly while at work; in 
another, a mother seemingly asleep to the 
two tiny children who played happily beside 
her, but whose dreamless rest knew no 
waking. Manya rigid form was abandoned 
midway between the plague camp and 
the burial-ground by the coolies hired at 
a rupee a head to convey thither those 
who had succumbed to the disease. The 
money invested en route in arrak was found 
to immunise from infection, but too large 
a draught of the potent liquor was followed 
by forgetfulness, and the bodies lay for 
hours by the roadside. Daily the dead- 
cart wended its way through alley and court 
gathering its terrible load, and at the corner 
of Commercial Street, in the cantonment, 
the victims were sometimes piled up in a 
heap to await its arrival. The grave- 
diggers went on strike for a time, and 


bodies, and is closely packed to within a 


few inches of its surface. When the 
epidemic was at its height and the 
number of deaths increased to over- 


whelming proportions, huge pits were dug, 
into which the human freight carried to 
them in the dead-carts was empiied 
wholesale and pell-mell. To check the 
frightful mortality, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to prevent the further dissemination 
of the disease, the Commissioners in 
Bangalore adopted ‘the usual methods 
employed in Bombay and elsewhere of 
disinfecting and inoculating the people, 
and of segregating them in plague camps. 
The largest and principal of these was 
erected on the northern outskirts of the 
town, and is well situated on a wide tract 
of open ground. It is divided into three 
parts, and is capable of accommodating at 
least seven hundred patients, at an average 
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cost to the Mysore Government of five 
hundred rupees per diem. That portion 
of it which lies nearest to the railway- 
station, at a distance from it of about a 
quarter of a mile only, is reserved for the 
detention of suspicious cases which either 
occur in the city or are brought in by train 
from outlying districts and from infected 
villages and towns. It is obligatory for 
passengers by rail to provide themselves 


which borders on the Mysore frontier, 
was assaulted and stoned by the villagers 
at Kelamangalem, who were firmly im- 
pressed with the belief that he had 
been sent by Government to inject poison 
into them that the British authorities 
by the sacrifice of a ‘‘ lakh of lives” might 
be enabled to avert some vague disaster 
which was impending. In Madras a 
report was current that the Queen had 
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A PLAGUE PATIENT. 


with inoculation certificates. 


Failing the 
production of exemption tickets, if they 
alight at the city station, their persons are 
liable to be subjected to a good tubbing, 
and their clothes disinfected in a steam- 
boiler, from which they emerge, like their 
owners, slightly hot and damp. 


Inoculation still continues to be 
decidedly unpopular with the large 
majority of the people, and the most 
absurd rumours are afloat among them 
in Bangalore and elsewhere with fefer- 
ence to this most necessary preventive. A 
plague supervisor in the Salem district, 


been foretold in a vision that the death of 
3000 natives would prolong her life for 
another twenty years. Colonel L——, 
who was in command of a regiment of 
Sepoys, had received instructions to effect 
this wholesale slaughter, and had pur- 
chased a ton of arsenic for the purpose ! 
Inoculation was the method chosen by her 
Majesty’s Lord High Executioner, and a 
hole drilled into the bone of each victim’s 
arm to receive the poison; the operation 
being invariably called ‘‘ bone-poking” by 
the ignorant and terrified creatures who 
credited any such extraordinary rumours. 
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Some amongst them, possessed of a littie 
more knowledge, have been quick to take 
advantage of the general misapprehen- 
sions ; and a Nellahcotta watchmaker 
thought to improve the occasion by 
representing himself as an agent of the 
collector, and boldly displaying the 
instruments of his pretended calling, 
threatened to inoculate unwilling subjects 
unless paid to desist. 

In Bangalore the tailor caste manifested 
the greatest aversion to the operation, and 
hardly one would submit to it, though 
‘theirs is by far the most overcrowded 
quarter of the city. ... A dozen were 
found working in a room about 18 ft. by 
izft. by 8ft., half of this actual space 
being occupied by bundles of clothing.* 
This tenement had two small windows, 
each not 2 ft. square, and was situated in 
a lane two yards wide, with foul open 
drains on each side.” Numerous inocu- 
lation dépéts have been established in the 
civil and military station, and nearly all the 
officials engaged on plague duty, as well as 
other Europeans, have been inoculated, 
partly for the sake of example and to create 
confidence. The symptoms usually induced 
are a high temperature, culminating occa- 
sionally in delirium and great depression, 
but naturally vary somewhat with the con- 
stitution. It is now generally acknow- 
ledged that the use of Professor Haffkine’s 
curative serum has reduced the rate of 
mortality some eighty or ninety per cent., 
and that a second inoculation is necessary 
to immunise from infection absolutely. 





* Madras Weekly Maiti. 


A most important discovery has been 
made recently by the Deputy Plague Com- 
mission at Hyderabad—that this frightful 
disease is disseminated through the medium 
of raw cotton. Mr. Stevens has brought 
forward most excellent reasons in support 
of his theory, which has been further con- 
firmed by bacterioscopic examinations 
undertaken by Dr. Mullunah at the 
Laboratory. 

As was the case in Bombay and other 
plague-infected districts, so also in Ban- 
galore: with the advent of the hot weather 
the terrible scourge abated in its vehe- 
mence ; the number of its victims gradually 
declined, until both city and cantonment 
could daily return clean bills of health. 
Shops were opened again, trade is brisk, 
and the terrified inhabitants who fled and 
have survived have flocked back again to 
the deserted Pettah. For three months ~ 
Nature, breathless and athirst, has been 
overpowered by a lassitude which, it would 
seem, has stolen upon Devi, forcing her to 
stay her hand—to cease from the grim task 
assigned to her from the beginning of all 
Time by Brahma. 

The horror of it who can forget? And 
now, when the monsoon is breaking, and 
the “‘ thirsty earth soaks up the rain and 
drinks and gapes for rain again,” and the 
air grows chill and humid, a terrible 
fear falls once more upon the rulers 
and the ruled lest the dread goddess 
‘‘who possesseth power to destroy all” 
is still in their very midst, and is not 
in the 


yét returned unto her habitation 
heavens. 











= ASCINATION ? Does anyone 

believe in fascination? Yes, 7 
do, and 1 don’t mind who hears me say 
it or who laughs at it. If you had had 
the experience I once went through, you 
would believe in it too!” 

The speaker was one of a group at 
the Kaieteur Hotel, Georgetown, British 
Guiana. He was a tall, powerful-looking 
man, with a shrewd, intellectual face and 
a grave, reserved manner. He had been 


sitting silent and almost ‘unnoticed in a 
corner while a long and, at times, animated 


discussion had been going on around him 
concerning forest life in the interior of 
our South American colony. His name 
was Creldon—George Creldon—and he 
was, as I afterwards heard, one of the best 
known and most respected of the planters 
in Demerara. He was looked upon, too, 
as an authority upon wild sports and forest 
travel, having formerly spent much of his 
time in hunting or prospecting trips in the 
interior. 

To those who know Georgetown, it will 
be unnecessary to say that we were all 
indulging in the drink par excellence of 
the country, commonly called a “‘ swizzle.” 

When the first feelings of surprise 
caused by Creldon’s unexpected declar- 
ation had passed away, and the pronounced 
comments to which it gave rise had quieted 
down, we soon found ourselves ordering a 
further “‘ swizzle ” each as a fit and becom- 
ing preparation to listening to his story. 
It was as follows— 

‘When certain persons,” Creldon. be- 
gan, looking round at some of us with a 
severe air of correction, “ declare so 
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confidently that this or that ‘cannot’ be 
true, they would do well to remember that 
our knowledge of the great forests of Guiana 
and Brazil is in reality very limited indeed. 
There are vast tracts which are absolutely 
unexplored ; have never, so far as we know, 
been traversed by either Indians cr white 
men. And since the more shy of the animal 
creation ever shun or forsake those parts 
where man is to be met with, however 
seldom, therefore it is fair to assume that 
we do not yet know ali the creatures that 
may exist in those impenetrable recesses. 
“Mr. W. H. Hudson, a naturalist, who 
has lived for many years in South America, 
has lately in his book, ‘The Naturalist in 
La Plata,’ startled and indeed astonished 
the zoological world by making known 
many strange things that’ were before 
altogether unknown and unsuspected. He 
declares, among other matters, that he 
has just once seen, and then lost, creatures 
entirely new to naturalists; and this alone 
should teach us that the Indians may not 
always be wrong in their beliefs, or in the 
tales they tell of strange and wonderful 
animals or reptiles that still lurk in the 
forest depths. I am not, of course, main- 
taining that all their wild tales and fantastic 
beliefs are true; I only suggest that here 
and there, there may be a better founda- 
tion for them than many, perhaps, would 
think. I have myself seen strange creatures 
that are entirely unknown to zoologists, 
but they got away before I could shoot 
or catch them. What, however, I am 
about to relate is by far the strangest, the 
most extraordinary adventure that ever 
occurred to me. I can only teil it as it 
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happened; and I do not suggest any 
explanation beyond reminding you that 
there are in nature already many known 
instances of creatures—the very ones most 
likely, one would think, to keep apart— 
combining or working together for mutual 
profit or protection. There are the birds 
that hop in and out of the open. mouths 
of the crocodiles and pick their teeth 
and jaws clean for them, the great 
reptiles never taking advantage of the 
trustfulness of their feathered friends. 
Then there are the ‘pilot- fish’ that 
accompany the shark; and in Guiana we 
have several very curious, almost incredible, 
examples. Thus we know that, as a rule, 
birds feed freely on ants and wasps among 
other insects ; yet in Guiana are frequently 
to be found settlements or colonies in 
which mocking-birds, ants, and wasps and 
wild bees are banded together for mutual 
protection. The birds leave the insects 
alone, and, in return, the latter protect the 
nests of the birds during their absence ; 
and woe betide any unlucky tiger-cat or 
monkey that ventures near the nests after 
the young ones or the eggs. The wasps 
and bees will attack it as ferociously as if 
it had tried to rob their own nests; and 
the ants will attack snakes in the same 
way. Even plants and ants form pro- 
tective alliances, as in the case of some of 
the ‘vetches,’ which encourage ants of 
one kind to live on them in order that 
they may fight off the ‘leaf-cutting’ ants, 
which destroy so many other plants and 
trees in the forests of South America. 
These are facts that have been noted 
and vouched for by such well-known 
authorities as Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
Mr. Bates, Mr. Barrington Brown, Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, and others. 

‘Now, amongst the Indians, in some 
places, is a deep-seated belief in the 
existence of a monstrous serpent of 
unusually terrifying aspect but of a 
sluggish nature, which is always accom- 
panied by one or a pair of birds equally 
rare but of strikingly beautiful plumage. 
This serpent is called in some parts 
‘ Kragi,’ in others ‘ Krao’; and in others, 
again, there is no particular name for it, 
and it is ranked asa kind of ‘ Camoodi,’ 
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which is the Indian term for the great 
boa-constrictor of Guiana. The bird is 
called the Kalon, or sometimes the Krao- 
Kalon, and is declared to entice victims 
into the neighbourhood of the serpent, 
so that the latter may seize them with 
very littlé trouble or exertion; the bird 
being afterwards rewarded by being 
allowed to pick out the strangled creature’s 
eyes and other tit-bits before the dead 
body is swallowed by the reptile. 

“So much by way of preliminary 
explanation. Now to my story— 

“While at Rio one time—it was in 
my ‘restless’ days, when I wandered 
about pretty well all over South America— 
I became acquainted with a young fellow 
to whom I took a great fancy; we quickly, 
in fact, became firm friends. He was an 
Englishman named Geoffrey Bingham, a 
fine, handsome, courageous chap as you 
need wish to meet with. He had hunted 
big game in Africa and India, and knew 
his way about a bit, I can tell you, for all 
he was not then twenty-five years of age. 
He had well-to-do parents in England, 
who allowed him enough to either live at 
home comfortably or wander about as 
pleased his fancy. He told me he was 
going up-country to join a man he knew’ 
who had discovered an ancient gold-mine, 
from which he was taking out a fair 
amount of dust, though he was only work- 
ing it in a quiet way with a few friendly 
Indians; and after some talk and some 
persuasion on his part I agreed to accom- 
pany him. There were no grand expec- 
tations of great wealth held out as likely 
to be our reward; nor, on the other hand, 
was any premium asked for the privilege 
of joining in. 

*Tt’s just this way,’ Bingham said. 
‘Old Soltram—that’s the old boy who 
found the mine—doesn’t want the thing 
talked about, and a lot of tag-rag and bob- 
tail brought about his ears; at the same 
time it’s pretty lonely out there, and he is 
not at all averse to one or two fellows of 
the right sort coming to help on the give- 
and-take principle. That is, if you work 
for the dust yourself, you must pay your 
own Indians and hand over to Soltram a 
percentage on what you find; or, if you 
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don’t care to bother about that sort of 
work, you can go out hunting for us and 
keep the larder supplied, and we will pay 
you a percentage on what we get.’ 

“He further told me that Soltram 
hadn’t much faith in the mine proving a 
good one for long. He believed it had 
been about: worked out when he found it, 
and that he had only pitched by chance on 
a drift that had been missed by the ancient 
workers; and this might come to an end at 
any moment. So] agreed to go, rather for 
the mere sake of the hunting and adventure 
than with any idea of making money. 

“When all our arrangements were com- 
pleted we started in canoes up the river 
routes, then across pampas and forest till 
we got into the corner, as it were, where 
Venezuela, Brazil, and British Guiana all 
meet. And we came to a halt in that wild 
and little-known region of mountain and 
primeval forest which forms part of the 
borderland that has been in dispute for a 
hundred years past between Great Britain 
and Venezuela. A terribly wild district it 
is, full, however, of savage grandeur, being 


situated only a few degrees from the 
equator, where nature is to be seen both 


at her best and her worst. Here are to be 
found the highest waterfalls, and, in some 
respects, the most wonderful mountains 
and table-lands in the world, and all sorts 
of climates, from that of the temperate zone 
on the table-lands to the seething swamps 
of equatorial South America in the valleys. 
And here, too, is to be seen the most 
wonderful vegetation of the whole conti- 
nent; some tracts being absolutely carpeted 
with begonias, orchids, gloxinias, and other 
plants and flowers so rare and — in 
England—so costly, that to secure them 
would be enough to turn the head—and 
make the fortune—of any collector who 
should be the first to come among them. 
“Here, in this strange, little - known 
region, we found Soltram established, 
with his primitive gold-extracting plant, 
his Indians, his dogs, and—his daughter! 
Yes, extraordinary as it seemed, he had 
actually a daughter living with him, and a 
very charming young girl I found her too. 
At first I thought that this must have 
been the real attraction that had brought 
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Bingham so far afield; but I soon found 
it was not so. He and Ledra Soltram, 
as presently became apparent, were good 
friends, and nothing more. Indeed, he 
made a confidant of me about this time, 
and confessed that he had a sweetheart 
awaiting him in England, to whom he 
intended to return when this adventure— 
which was to be the last of his wander- 
ings—came to an end. 

‘Thus the field was left entirely open 
for me, and I fell over head and ears 
in love before I had been there a week. 
Nor was I without encouragement from 
the young lady hersslf, and ere long I 
began to bless my luck that had thus led 
me to her side. At first I elected to do 
the hunting and keep the larder supplied, 
since this gave me many opportunities of 
being alone with Ledra, while the others 
were away at the mine. Soltram had built 
a very substantial log hut about a quarter 
of a mile from his mine, in a clearing at 
the edge of a thick, almost impenetrable 
belt of forest. Round about was quite 
a small settlement, his Indians having 
erected huts for themselves and begun to 
cultivate patches of open ground. From 
the huts a pathway had been cut through 
the dense wood to the base of a cliff, 
where was a cavern with a small stream of 
water flowing out of it, and this was the 
mouth of the old mine. Inside were many 
galleries running this way and that, some, 
one above the other, with steps or wooden 
ladders to connect them. Soltram himself 
was a rather fine-looking old boy with 
white hair and beard, not a bad sort, 
but, as I soon discovered, of a greedy, 
avaricious disposition. Notwithstanding 
his name, I judged him to be of Scotch 
descent; and this I afterwards found to 
be a correct guess. Who he was and 
how he came to be there does not matter 
here: it would make my story too long were 
I to go into all such details. Suffice it that 
he had somehow found his way there, 
dragging his daughter about with him, 
and had happened on an old mine, from 
which he was now getting out a few 
pounds’ worth of gold a week clear of 
expenses. But the yield was not so good 
as it had been, and it seemed quite on the 
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At first I elected to do the hunting and keep the larder supplied, since this gave me many 
opportunities of being alone with Ledra. 
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cards that at any moment it might come to 
a dead stop. 

“At first, I say, I elected to do the 
hunting and fresh-meat-providing for the 
establishment; but after a time the gold- 
seeking fever seized upon me as well as 
the others. Honestly, I do not think this 
would have been the case if I had not 
been so madly in love with Ledra. I saw 
enough, however, of Soltram’s tempera- 
ment to understand that he had high 
ideas concerning his daughter—especially 
if he himself should become rich—and to 
feel certain he would never, in such a 
case, give his consent to her marrying 
one so moderately well off as myself. 
Hence, if I wished to find favour in his 
eyes, it behoved me to hie me each day 
to the mine, there to work hard for my 
share of whatever was going. Then, if the 
venture should turn out well, and Soltram 
become wealthy, I also might be not far 
behind. Besides, there was always the 


chance that I might, individually, stumble 
upon some very rich find that might cause 
Soltram to regard me as a desirable son- 


in-law straight away. So I came to an 
arrangement, engaged a gang of Indians 
on my own account, and set to work, other 
Indians being told off to form daily hunt- 
ing parties to supply the necessary fresh 
meat. Only once or so a week, Bingham 
and I would accompany these hunting 
parties, partly for a change, and partly 
to keep our hands in. Thus some months 
passed, during which we got a good deal 
of gold from the old mine, and I had 
grown quite used to the life. I had, 
indeed, every reason to be well satisfied, 
for I was making money and making love 
at the same time. Then, however, came a 
sudden and tragical end to our enterprise. 

“One day, about noon, we—z.e., Soltram, 
Bingham, and myself—had come to the 
mouth of the mine from the distant work- 
ings to have our midday meal, as was our 
custom. This was brought for us from the 
huts by Indians, and Ledra would often 
come with them and chat with us while 
we ate, going back with the Indians— 
who on such occasions were chiefly 
women, girls, and boys—so soon as we 
had finished and returned to our work. 


On this particular morning, when we got out 
in the open air, we found Ledra there, but 
not her attendants. She had, in fact, run 
on in front and outstripped them. For 
this she was reproved by her father; but 
while he was scolding her she uttered an 
exclamation and darted from ‘his side. A 
clearing of considerable extent had been 
made round the mouth of the mine, and 
this was littered about with heaps of 
débris, logs of timber, and soon. I then 
saw that Ledra was chasing a bird of 
wonderfully beautiful plumage. It was, 
in some respects, like the Bird of Paradise, 
but in brilliancy of colouring it surpassed 
any bird I had ever seen. It seemed quite 
tame, and frequently almost allowed its 
pursuer to come up to it; when, however, 
with a coquettish little flutter, it would 
evade capture with remarkable agility, 
and affect to hide among the logs or 
behind some heap of rubbish. 
“Thinking that Ledra would like me to 
shoot it in order to secure the skin if she 
were unable to catch the bird, I turned 
back into the mine for my gun. I had 
left ardouble-barrelled piece loaded with 
shot in one barrel and ball in the other in 
the first gallery over the entrance. The 
end of this gallery was open, but fenced 
round with a sort of barred bay window 
on the outside, and shut off by a par- 
tition and door on the inside, forming an 
apartment where we could lock up our 
spare tools and other stores. The object of 
barring the window was, of course, that no 
one should be able to get in by climbing up 
the rock when the gates which protected the 
main entrance were closed and padlocked. 
‘Just as I had taken up the gun I heard 
an outcry, and paused for a moment to 
look out through the bars to see what was 
going on below. The Indians had arrived 
with our meal, but had evidently taken 
alarm at something and were fleeing in 
terror, each one having incontinently 
thrown down whatever he or she was 
carrying. Much surprised, I looked 
anxiously for Ledra, and saw that she 
was standing still in the middle of the 
open space, while her father had gone 
after the bird, which had now perched 
itself on one of the lower boughs of a tree 
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The terrible beast drew nearer and nearer to Soltram, swaying slightly to and fro. 
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at the edge of the clearing. Meantime, the 
Indians had every one disappeared, with 
shouts which I could not then distinguish, 
but which I afterwards knew to be ‘ Krao- 
Kalon’ and ‘Kragi.’ Suddenly the bird 
began to sing, and it had the most charm- 
ing, thrilling note I ever heard in my life. 
Indeed, it was not like the song of a bird 
at all; it resembled nothing so much as 
the music given out by an /£olian harp 
when the wind sweeps across its strings. 
The effect was inexpressibly sweet; yet 
mingled with it was a weird, wild note 
that somehow repelled while it charmed. 
And as the notes swelled out fuller and 
louder, I could not but stand still and 
listen in a very ecstasy of pleasure and 
delight ; which, however, began soon to 
change to a cold horror, as I realised, all 
at once, that J could not move !” 

Here the narrator paused, and passed 
his hand across his eyes as though to shut 
out some horrible sight. His manner was 
so earnest that it visibly impressed us all ; 
and no one spoke. After a brief space he 
resumed— 


‘I cannot describe to you the astonish- 
ment, the alarm, with which I realised 
what I have just told you—namely, that I 


was unable to move. I was overrun by a 
mixture of feelings in which surprise, per- 
plexity, horror, incredulity, and wonder 
were all jumbled up together. Yet were 
my senses almost abnormally acute; I 
remember, as I looked helplessly out, how 
I saw the brilliant sunshine pouring down 
and lighting up portions of the scene, in 
glaring contrast to ‘the deep, gloomy 
shadows that lay among the trees of the 
forest beyond. I remember Soltram, as 
he stood with his back to me, just under 
the bough on which the bird had perched. 
So near was he to the creature that, with a 
long stick, he could have knocked it over. 
Yet he stood. still and never moved even 
his head. I saw Ledra out in the sunlight, 
her broad hat swaying slightly, her hands 
clasped together, standing like one turned 
to stone ; and just below me I saw Bingham, 
who had stepped out and then stopped ; and 
he, too, was as motionless as the others. 
“And still that infernal bird sang on, 
flapping his wings, his silver-and-gold 


plumage sparkling and flashing in the sun. 
And slowly there rose up in my mind a 
presentiment, a foreboding of some horror 
yet to come, and I watched and waited 
for—I knew not what. 

‘* All the time there was in my mind a 
feeling as of resentment against these other 
three that they stood thus and did nothing. 
Why did not Bingham or Soltram move, 
or do or say something? I wondered to 
myself, thinking that I was the only one 
who felt the spell, and vaguely angry that 
these others did not move or offer to come 
to my assistance. I tell you it is an awful 
thing to have all your physical faculties 
numbed like that, and yet to be able to 
see and hear all that goes on before you!” 

Again the speaker paused and wetted 
his lips from the glass before him. No 
one spoke, and he resumed— 

“I know it must sound strange—in- 
credible—to you who have never passed 
through such an experience, yet to me, at 
the time, it was actual enough. Even 
now I cannot bear to recall what I went 
through, but, having begun it, I must go 
on with it, I suppose. 

“The bird sang on, and the unnatural 
quiet that seemed to have fallen upon all 
the world beside continued until I heard 
a slight rustling. It came from near Sol- 
tram, and looking across, I saw, slowly 
rising through the bushes, the most hideous 
head it has ever been my lot to look upon. 
That it belonged to some member of the 
serpent tribe was soon evident; but in 
grisly repulsiveness it exceeded even what 
a magnified rattlesnake might be sup- 
posed to be like; and there are not many 
things in the world more horrible, I 
imagine, than the expression, if one 
may so term it, that lurks in the 
head and jaws of a rattlesnake. The 
creature that now slowly came into view, 
however, exceeded in gruesome hideous- 
ness anything that I ever imagined. Like 
the rattlesnake, its mouth seemed to be 
formed in the likeness of a set sneer of 
the most sinister malignancy; but the 
eyes were much larger in proportion and 
had a baleful glare in their yellowish-green 
depths that sent cold shivers through you 
as you met and endured their fixed, cold 
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I blew the head off the still struggling monster. 
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gaze. A hood, somewhat after the shape 
of that of the cobra, two horns, and a kind 
of crest on the neck at the back of the 
head completed the terrible picture. 
And still, while it rose slowly, menacingly 
beside him, Soltram, who seemed to be 
looking straight at it, never moved; and 
still that bird-fiend sang on and flapped 
its wings, and appeared to be revelling in 
the very height of enjoyment.” 

‘Again the speaker paused, but still 
there was silence in the group around 
him, and he once more resumed— 

“* Slowly, and with a sickening deliber- 
ation, which told only too clearly how 
absolutely certain he felt of his prey, that 
terrible beast drew nearer and nearer to 
Soltram, swaying slightly to and fro, and 
protruding its forked tongue, which darted 
in and out of its now open jaws. I 
remember wondering vaguely why Soltram 
did not run away, not comprehending 
that he was in the same condition as 
myself. At last the monster gave a quick 
leap, and fixed its fangs in the throat 
of its victim, and immediately coil after 
coil wound round Soltram’s body, till I 
could hear, even where I was, the fearful 
sound of cracking bones. . . 

“Presently the creature slowly relaxed 
its folds, and, after lying inert for a 
short space, fixed its leering eyes upon 
Ledra, and began to creep towards her. 
[ madly strove to burst the bonds that 
seemed to hold me as if in a vice, but 
still I could neither move nor cry out. 
The sweat poured off my face; I am sure 
my eyes must have appeared, could any- 
one have seen them, to be bursting out 
of my head with horror. Yet still I 
could not move, could not even cry out; 
still Bingham was motionless, too; and 
still the bird sang on, and still the 
monster—which I cguld now see was a 
serpent of gigantic size, with a frightful, 
scaly shape—crept slowly nearer, ever 
nearer, towards the one I loved beyond 
all else in the world. 

“Then poor Ledra gave one long, 
agonised shriek, and fell fainting on the 
ground; and at that the fiendish bird 
stopped singing. Whether the cry startled 
it, or whether it thought it now time to 


claim its own perquisites, I cannot say. 
But it flew down, and going up to the 
dead man—who was lying on his back— 
hopped on to his face. But the awful spell 
was broken ; the blood was again rushing 
through my veins, and I felt myself nerved 
with a savage, desperate revenge. I raised 
the piece I held in my hand, cocked it, 
and aiming carefully, sent a bullet crash- 
ing through the head of the great snake, 
which at once began to writhe and twist 
about in horrid contortions. Then I 
turned the barrel loaded with shot on the 
bird—or, rather, tried to; but the hateful 
creature had already disappeared, fright- 
ened, I suppose, by the sound of the shot ; 
and, in fact, I never saw it again. I then 
rushed down and out into the clearing, 
and there with the undischarged barrel blew 
the head off the still struggling monster ; 
and Bingham now coming to my assistance, 
we carried the unconscious girl inside, and 
we laved her face with water from the cool 
stream that ran through the cavern. 
% % * * 

‘**1 won’t tell you of the anxious time we 
had of it with the stricken daughter ; but 
she was well nursed and tended by the 
Indian women, and slowly came back to 
the world and to health if not to good 
spirits. Then she begged so piteously to 
be taken away from the place that had for 
her such unendurable associations that i 
gave up all thought of anything except 
how best and quickest to get her down 
to the coast. And as Bingham did not 
care to stay by himself, we gave up the 
mine to the Indians and soon started off 
together to get back through Venezuela. 
Eventually we arrived without mishap at 
Georgetown, where I placed my charge for 
awhile in the care of my mother. A few 
months later we were married and settled 
down on my father’s estate here, where 
we have lived ever since. But though it 
is now many years since it happened, 
neither I nor my wife will ever forget the 
‘bad quarter of an hour’ we passed 
through while looking on at the grim 
tragedy enacted before our €éyes, chained 
down as we were and rendered physically 
helpless by that diabolical bird and the 
weird spell of its strange song.” 
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HE PENNY TOY industry may be 
said roughly to go back to the 
middle of this century, and to have received 
its initial impetus just after the time of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. But, like 
most other industries, its sphere has been 
a gradually widening 
one, and the penny 
toy of to-day is very 
different from the 
penny toy of fifty 
years ago. 

The centre of the 
London toy trade is 
Houndsditch. Here 
almost every shop 
deals in penny toys 
and novelties of some 
sorts, and the owners’ 


names above the 
windows — English, 
German, French, 


Italian, Greek, Jewish, 
and Russian — show 
how cosmopolitan are 
the trades carried on 
in this narrow, busy 
thoroughfare, and how 
widespread is the 
desire to supply the 
English-speaking world—and Continental 
people, too, for that matter—with the 
penny toy and its offshoots. 

From some of the oldest firms in 
Houndsditch I learned many curious facts 
relating to this branch of trade, and some 
notable proofs of its immensity and far- 
teaching effects in many ways. 

The chief penny toy now most in 
demand is something of a mechanical 
kind, either in the shape of a working 
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model or a puzzle. The old kind of toy, 
with no movement, but which was simply 
made to be looked at, is of no use to-day. 
People want moving engines, steamers, 
horses, etc., or they want a movable 
puzzle—such as was the “15” puzzle— 





INSIDE A TOY-SHOP AT HOUNDSDITCH. 


and they want it for the ‘‘ nimble penny” ! 
Anything that will “perform” or that is 
“‘ catchy” goes off like wildfire. 

Of the most popular penny toys during 
the.last half century more than one dealer 
gave me full particulars. About 1862 or 
so there was a tremendous run on penny 
watches with imitation gold chains! And 
the manager of a famous firm told me 
how curiously this came about. It was 
all due to: a woman who stood near the 


D 
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Mansion House, it seems. This hawker 
covered a piece of thin board with black 
velvet, and cutting out holes for the penny 
watches, placed the latter in them, with 
the “gold” chains twisted attractively 
round. Then she called out loudly, ‘A 
lovely watch-and-chain for a penny!” 
People began to buy rapidly, and time 
after time that day she replenished her 
stock, and sold out again. Other hawkers 
learned of it, and within three days this 
penny watch had become quite a rage all 
over England! The toy firms were simply 
“mobbed” for it by the hawkers! One 
firm alone sold over 5000 gross in three 
months, and the maker, a Frenchman in 
Paris, had to put down new machinery, 
and keep his factory going night and day 
for four months to supply the demand! 
The most popular of all the older ciass 
of penny toys was, however, so I was in- 
formed, that “joy of our childhood,” the 
penny tin money-box with a bee-hive on 
it, and those words that charmed us so, 
“Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” What 
lessons we have had preached from that 
very box by our elders, in “the days of 
longago!” 
Eyen to- 
day it has 
still a sale, 
and there 
must be 
many 
boxes yet 
knocking 
about the 
country, 
since Bir- 
mingham, 
their 
birth- 
place, still 
turns 
them out. 
Somewhat 
curious to 
relate, as 
a coinci- 
dence, the most popular of later penny 
toys has also been the money-box, this 
time the penny “red pillar-box,” like 


THE MOST POPULAR PENNY TOY 
EVER SOLD. 


those in the streets. Messrs. Wisbey gave 


it as their opinion that, taken all in all, 
for steady and large sale for years, this 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST OF PENNY TOYS. 


has been absolutely the most popular 
penny toy of any ever invented. 

An extremely successful toy in bygone 
days was that which we illustrate here, and 
which many readers will remember so 
well—Punch and Judy in a glass case, 
worked by a little handle at the back. 
It is, like the money-boxes, an English- 
made toy, and, in fact, has been made 
almost entirely by one man and his family 
for the past thirty or forty years. How 
many times have we laughed at Toby’s 
immovable grin, at Punch’s red nose, at 
Judy’s disappearance into the box below ? 

At present, as has been said, public 
taste runs on other lines. The age of 
penny wooden toys, of india - rubber 
bladders that blew up and screeched, of 
penny pot-dolls, has almost passed. The 
children and ‘ grown-ups,” too, want 
something that attracts them by its move- 
ment, or something that puzzles their 
brains. 

There is a fortune now waiting for the 
man who can invent a puzzle that will 
take the place which the “1s puzzle” 
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once had, or the famous “ Pigs in Clover.” 
Those were two of the most 
penny toys ever known, 
and must have made 
heaps of money. 

And, so I was further 
informed, this is just 
where the English toy- 
maker is lacking and 
the German comes in. 
The native maker will 
persist in turning out a 
penny toy that lacks the 
“one thing needful.” 
Look at the large engine 
here shown. It is made 
in England. But it is 
the same type of thing 
that was sold in Hounds- 
ditch twenty, thirty years 
ago. There has not 
been the slightest im- 
provement in it, either 
in design, or movement, 
or finish, The engine 


successful 


above it, on the right, 
comes from France, and costs also one 


penny. This, however, is mechanical, and 
moves by wrapping a string round the top 
wheel and pulling the string sharply. But 
the wheels of all French models are poor 


AN OLD SCHOOL-FRIEND OF OURS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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and thin, and the whole toys are very 
fragile. Now look at the third engine, 
the latest type, a German 
make. It is based on 
the French model, but 
you simply revolve the 
upper wheel with a sharp 
twist of your finger and 
off runs the engine! 
And this toy is made 
strong and well finished ; 
there are no parts 
soldered together, but 
all are neatly joined by 
rivets ! 

Every toy - merchant, 
of whatever nationality, 
told me the same tale, 
almost without variation 
in its general tenour. 
They say that the German 
makes little that is 
really original. But he 
keeps his eyes open and 
sees what is wanted, 
and then he makes it— 
just as it is wanted! He takes poor 
models and makes something a little bit 
better, a little bit bigger, a trifle more 
attractive ; and he comes along with that 
and sells it like wildfire, while English 


THREE PENNY ENGINES MADE IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


-Top left-hand is German; 


top right-hand is French; 


bottom one is English. 
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and French makers look on and say that 
if people don’t like their goods—well, 
they must go without, that’s all ! 

I was shown, too, another neat hit 
of our German friends. One firm pointed 
out to mea parcel of toys that had just 
come in from an English firm of makers, 
and another that had just come in from 
Germany—the same kind of toys. The 
first parcel was simply wrapped round 
with brown paper and tied up with string ; 
it was lumpy, awkward, and altogether 
uncouth-looking, whilst the penny engines 
it contained were all jumbled together 
anyhow. The German one was nicely 
packed, every engine laid in perfect order, 
the whole encased in a strong cardboard- 
box, then enclosed in brown paper, and 
neatly tied up. The contrast was extreme, 
and might be compared to a dinner- 
table badly set, and one well appointed 
and dainty. Which is the more likely to 
attract ? 

French toys, especially penny ones, are, 
it seems, not greatly patronised just now, 


A FRENCH PENNY TOY. 


and the whole French toy trade is certainly 
at present in a declining state. Large tin 
animals, such as the donkey here shown, 
form a great factor among penny toys from 
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France. But the Parisian toy-maker, like 
his English brother, cannot, or rather we// 
not, oust the German, because he will not 
make what is demanded; he will make 


THE NEWEST MARVEL IN PENNY TOYS: 


A WORKING STEAM-BOAT. 


what his father before him, and probably 
his grandfather before that, made too, and 
make it in the same way, with the same 
tools. 

Inquiring as to the latest novelties in 
penny toys, I found that there are three, 
especially, which are expected to do well 
all German, of course! One is a steam- 


boat which runs along by your just giving 
the helmsman’s wheel a turn with your 


finger. And I must say that—honour to 
whom honour is due—it is a marvellous 
toy for a penny, probably the most perfect 
in its finish that has yet been put on the 
market. Another is a penny motor-car, 
which moves in a similar way; and the 
third is a marvellous development of the 
craze for quality and quantity combined, 
all at one penny. 

I took the third one given me and closely 
examined it. Then I simply marvelled. 
That for a penny! It was the racing 
bicyclist, as natural as life; every part, 
bicycle and man, perfect; in working 
order, and the toy about five inches high. 
Surely the acme of penny toys has been 
reached ! 

I was informed that that well-known 
toy, the sailor on the mast, who keeps 
alternately going up and down, had had 
in its day an extraordinary sale. So had 
the well-known ‘Wheel of Life,” which, 
you will recollect, told you your fortune, 
after being spun round. The wholesale 
firms dispose of thousands of dozens of 
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penny Japanese palm-fans in the summer 
season, but, of course, there’s no call for 
them in the winter season. 

Further inquiry elicited the fact that 
most toys of to-day, especially the cheap 
penny ones, are made either in Germany, 
France, England, or Switzerland. The 
former country supplies, probably, at least 
three-sevenths of all toys. Tin (German) 
toys come from Bavaria ; the wooden ones 
from Saxony. In our country the chief 
towns producing toys are London, Bir- 
mingham, and Wolverhampton. As to 
the making of penny or other toys by the 
agricultural peasants of Wiltshire and 
neighbouring counties, the great toy- 
dealers simply laugh when you speak of it, 
and “‘wink 
the other 
eye.” 

An in- 
teresting 
Society 
fad, they 
regard it 
as being, 
managed 
by ladies 
who mean 
well, no 
doubt. 
And they 
think 
that, ere 
iong, it: will go the way of most Society 
fads, and die a natural death. 

Most of the penny toys are made in 
houses, I learned, not in workshops; and 
the man is often, nay almost always, 
assisted by his wife and children. In 
fact, I was told that practically four-fifths 
of the work in toys was done by boys and 
girls under sixteen or so. Whole families 
in Spitalfields work at nothing else, though 
the pay is most meagre; for what profit 
can they get after making a dozen engines 
and selling them to the wholesale mer- 
chants for sixpence—finding their own 
tin, tools, solder, etc.? The hundreds of 
dozens per week that they must turn out 
in order to get a bare living is simply 
appalling ! 

Yet they not only do it, but some of 





A NEST AND THREE EGGS FOR 
ONE PENNY. 
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ALL 
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them gain a great reputation in their own 
A tragic interest attaches to the 
This whip was made 


line. 
whip illustrated. 





THE PENNY MOTOR-CAR. 


by Kate Marshall, the unfortunate woman 
lately convicted of murdering her own 
sister during a drunken row in Spitalfields. 
The Marshall family are the finest makers 
of whips, especially toy whips, in the world, 
and have won innumerable prizes for their 
work, which is well known to all dealers. 
About the sellers of penny toys in the 
streets some strange stories are told. They 





HE RUNS! 
ONE OF THE BEST PENNYWORTHS EVER MADE. 
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seem to come rather from a casual class 
of unfortunates than from any settled 
family calling. They 
invade the shops of 
the chief toy-dealers, 
some of them every 
morning, to learn if 
there is “anything 
new out”; and for- 
tunate is he who first 
gets a novelty to sell 
on the streets. During 
a run on some par- 
ticular article, it is no 
uncommon thing for 
the street-sellers to 
come to the shop 
supplying it in such 
numbers as to require 
four or five assistants 
to keep them in order 
and due turns, and often it has been 
found necessary to call in the police for 
this purpose ! 

What they earn is also a matter of much 
variation and uncer- 
tainty. Much depends 
on their individual 
ability and push as 
sales-people. I was 
informed, however, on 
the very highest 
authority, that more 
than one regular 
street-seller could be 
pointed out to me who 
had often made over 
#20 a week, and that 
#10 weekly was by no 
means unusual for 
many of them to make 
during a good run of 
a popular article! 
Yet, as a class, they 
are improvident, cate- 
less, and idle. It is 
a case, with most, of 
‘lightly come, lightly 
go.” Many of them 
will only work on two 
days, or three at most, 
a week; they tell those “in the know” 
that they can easily make enough in 


THE CLIMBING 
SAILOR. 


A TOY WHIP MADE BY A MURDERER 
OF SPITALFIELDS. 
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that time to keep them for a week, and 
that they need no more. 

Every merchant I spoke to in my visits 
to Houndsditch expressed his firm opinion 
that every penny toy sold in this country 
could easily be made in England, and 


A PENNY MOUSE THAT RUNS. 


made better and cheaper than in Germany, 
if only English makers would apply their 
minds to the work, and set about it in the 
right way. One of them gave me an 
extraordinary instance of the truth of this. 
Five years ago, according to his story, 
every box of soldiers you bought in England 
was ‘“‘ Made in Germany.” As models o. 
our regiments, they were inaccurate and 
inferior; and as an 
Englishman and a toy- 
dealer, my informant 
was disgusted with 
them. So he took a 
certain toy- maker in 
hand, and asked him 
to make the same kind 
of toy, but accurately 
painted and modelled, 
and of good material. 
It was with great diffi- 
culty the maker could 
be persuaded to try 
the experiment, as he 
said he felt sure it 
would not pay. 
However, at last he 
did tryit. Behold the 
result! You see to- 
day in every toy-shop 
boxes of soldiers re- 
presenting nearly 
every regiment in the 
British Army, and 
every box, almost 
without exception, comes from that man’s 
workshop. He can’t make them fast 





enough 
are works of art 


thoroughly have they revolutionised the 


trade in toy- 
soldiers that I was 
told it was doubt- 
ful if one per cent. 
the boxes of 
soldiers sold in 
England to - day 
were German- 
made. In five 
years that man has 
killed the foreign 
trade in that line— 
completely killed 
it! Look how 
beautiful his toy- 
soldiers are; how 
exactly copied 
from the real 


of 


thing; how well 
madeand finished! 
He has 

fortune 
years! 


made a 
in five 

And 
hundreds of our 
English toy- 


makers could do the same in other branches. 


In connection 


industry I may mention the fact that there 


PENNY 


to supply the demand. 
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They 
in their way, and so 


PLENTY OF WOOD FOR ONE PENNY! 


with the penny toy 


A CURIOUS MUSEUM OF PENNY TOYS IN WANDSWORTH. 
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this museum. To each 
date of its reception and the name of 
the giver, besides any interesting little 
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are many people who make the collection 
of these curious articles their hobby. One 
of the most interesting as well as the most 


of such 
collections in the 
London district is 
that of Mr. H. P. 
Parrott, of the 
Alma Tavern, 
Wandsworth. In 
the billiard-room 
of that hostelry 
Mr. Parrott has 
had erected a 
largé glass case, 
whieh is fixed to 
the wall, and 
serves as a recep- 
tacle for his col- 
lection of penny 
toys. Each of 
these is a gift from 
some traveller or 
customer who has 
bought it in the 
streets of London, 
and who has made 
a present of it to 
is affixed the 


famous 
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circumstance in connection with its pur- 
chase or presentation. 

Thus to a curious little black doll is 
appended a label which tells us that this 
was given 
by a cer- 
tai 2 
gentle- 
man who 
bought it 
from a 
hawker, 
who had 
got rt 
from the 
ruins of 
the big 
fire at 
Messrs. 
Pascal’s, 
off Blackfriars Bridge, in 1897. And 
we learn that another present (though 
this was not a penny toy) is extremely 
curious, being a relic of the old style of 
dentists — nothing less than an ancient 
“‘teeth-drawer,” now very scarce. This 
article, by-the-bye, is the only one in the 


A PENNY CANNON. 


case which cost more than a penny. 


The whole museum at Mr. Parrott’s 
contains over two hundred specimens of 
the penny-toy variety, of all kinds and 
sizes. The most noticeable among them 
are a large tin elephant, of French make, 
I presume; a very well-made tin ship, with 
masts ; a good imitation fan, an iron spade, 
abicycle, anda fire-engine. Special mention 
should be made of what is considered by 
the owner to be the gem of his “penny” 
collection—namely, a dictionary—a perfect 
little book, whose print you can easily 
read, in a perfect little case! It is indeed 
a marvellous pennyworth, though I doubt 
if it could.in strict parlance be classed 
amongst the “‘ penny /oys.” 

One article in the case—a wooden 
acrobat who vaults over a bar—reminds 
me that I was told in Houndsditch that 
one of the most striking of “coming” 
penny toys in the near future would be a 
similar performer in tin, of which samples 
had already been received, and whose 
antics would certainly attract for him a 
great sale. 


Just at the present time, of mechanical 
figures, the walking dog, which pro- 
menades when you press the small india- 
rubber ball attached to his string, and 
the strutting Frenchman, who keeps 
encircling the pavement after being set- 
off, are in possession of the field. And with 
them comes the “ funny mask,” of india- 
rubber, which gives a face more or less 
distorted when you press it with your fingers. 

The mask is a penny, the dog and 
Frenchman cost more. But they all come 
alike to the street toy-seller, so long as 
they will sell. The one from whom I 
purchased the dog told me that he had 
tried most pitches in London that were 
worth anything; but that he had found 
no more lucrative spot than that near 
the Royal Exchange. According to this 
philosopher of the gutter, the “ blokes of 
the Stock Exchange,” as he termed them, 
are often wanting something to amuse 
them and to pass the time. So they come 
out and buy toys. And the dog-seller 
did not forget to add that one of the best 
points of the Stock Exchange man was that, 
whatever 
the toy 
hebought 
was 
worth, he 
always 
paid for 
is: i 
silver, 
ae 
“didn’t 
want no 
change”! 

Prob- 
ably this 
was a 
hint to 
me with 
regard 
to the 
shilling I 
had given 
him for 
the. walking toy-dog. So I left him with 
it, and walked along Cheapside, musing 
upon the queer trade done in “ penny 
toys” by so many thousands of people. 


A BATH AND BABY FOR A PENNY. 
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| | By PHILLIP VERRILL MIGHELS. 





” HE Great Spirit tore away the side 
of the mountain and tumbled it 
down. Rocks, trees, snow, all—He rolled 
them down. The dust and mist alone 
arose. Ko-lu-ho, not a hunter—coyote of 
men—slew the does in winter at the lake 
below. The Great Spirit broke the side 
of the mountain and pushed it down to 
kill and bury Ko-lu-ho, coyote of men.” 

Such is the Indian legend of “ To-le- 
no-ah-me,” the great “Slide” Mountain 
of the Eastern Sierra slope. The facet 
side of the towering peak gleams grey 
at a distance of forty miles. The pebble 
that starts at the top has never a root nor 
branch at which to catch, but rolls at an 
ever-increasing speed down the smooth 
declivity, to rest, at last, in crystal depths, 
into which, near by, the Titan stairs of 
granite boulders descend, mass on mass. 
The lake, a drop of dew in the mountain’s 
hand, is deep to-day, despite its gorging 
when the Great Spirit buried Ko-lu-ho 
with the whole vast side of To-le-no- 
ah-me. 

The stream that feeds the lake leaps 
down a wall of fifty feet, and never ceases 
to roar of its prowess. Alders, manzanita 
and chincopin bushes, walls of stone and 
yawning chasms, blockade the only appa- 
rent lead to the lake, while the region 
above, whence comes the stream, haughtily 
defies approach to its huge-wrought fast- 
ness. The water hurries forth from a 
cave like a dark and guarded sally-port, 
a counterscarp gallery of gulches and rifts, 
forbidding and rugged, discourages any 
who would flank the fort, and the single 
passage by which ingress is possible is 
known to few, and is hard to find. And 
here, where Nature took a deal of pains 





to conceal the spot, her barriers are thrown 
away, for the whole vast slope is all but 
deserted by the sons of men. 

Like a standing army once, the pines 
and firs loomed boldly erect on the 
shoulders and ridges of the hills to the 
right, but the axe did heavy slaughter and 
inexorable. To-day the shell of a saw- 
mill, long defunct, leans for support against 
a rock, like a weak old man on his cane. 
The engine rusts on its crumbling bed, 
and where weré once the hum of the saw 
and the din and clatter of industry, are 


now the buzz of a passing bee and the 


knock of a yellowhammer digging a hole 
to catch a gnawing worm. 

Above the mill, to which a road was 
made, the manzanita hides a trail, the red 
arms of the growth brushing aside to those 
who know the entrance and inner way. 
More than twenty-five years ago a burro, 
stepping mincingly beneath the swaying 
superstructure of a ponderous pack, came 
slowly up the road in the dim, translucent 
light of dawn. He followed a man, who 
held the rope for leading in a careless hand 
and walked with his head bent low. They 
entered the brush where the trail began, 
proceeding a distance of fifty feet or more. 
There the man secured the rope, and, 
returning to the road, smoothed the sand 
disturbed by his and the animal’s feet, thus 
obliterating the tracks that told where the 
two had gone. 

On the following day appeared, on the 
top of a ridge above the mill, a singular 
silhouette against the glimmering disc of 
the setting sun. After many fantastic con- 
tortions it resolved itself into nothing more 
nor less than the burro, free and unladen. 
In the wall-girded fastness that Nature has 
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hidden the man who had led the animal 
was left alone. 

The dusk seemed almost to be made in 
this retreat, for it crept from caves, from 
rifts, from places overhung with beetling 
brows of rock, and slowly, impalpably 
surrounded, engulfed the trees, the rocks, 
and the man in sombre shadows. Up 
above the chiselled peak of To-le-no-ah-me 
shone in the lingering rays of Sol like a 
giant crystal of rosy quartz. 

The arms of the man were about his 
knees, and his head fell forward as he sat 
on a rock, motionless and absorbed in 
thought. His head was hatless, the ebon 
growth of hair standing forth in rumpled 
shocks. Beneath the heavy eyebrows, 
the black of which was joined to form one 
straight line across, the eyes were closed, 
as of one who looks beyond. The lips 
were drooping, their expression one of 
hopelessness, underneath the beard of 
black. At the front the shirt spread open, 
showing a wedge of neck that was white 
as a pebble. 

The man continued to sit and to gaze 
far into the darkness, vaguely, till the 
glow was gone from the peak and the 
essence of night was thick about him. 
Behind him in heaps were blankets, 
boxes, boards, sacks—the load, in. fact, 
that had staggered the. burro. Beyond 
the heaps were great unhewn rocks, piled 
in walls to form three sides of a hollow 
square—the rude foundations of a house 
to be. At length he arose, went to the 
heap of chattels, lighted a piece of candle, 
and commenced a search among the 
numerous articles. In a box which came 
to his hand he presently discovered an 
envelope, old, soiled, and open with wear 
at the edges. In a slender, girlish hand 
appeared on the face of it, “‘ John Granford, 
Middlefield, Conn.” His face darkened 
at the sight, and as if be feared that some- 
one might read and know his name, he 
tore the paper in tiny pieces and scattered 
them broadcast on the ground. He now 
uncovered the object sought—a flute, the 
holes of which were finger-worn and 
smooth—and proceeded back to his seat. 
Far into the night the low sobs and wails 
of the instrument floated weirdly about, as 
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if they found the cliffs and chasms strange 
and mocking. From time to time the 
man held the flute to his breast, crooning 
and speaking to it cf his woes. Sleep 
overcame him as he sat, the wandering, 
uncanny noises of the night his only 
lullaby. 

In a week the rugged walls of the house, 
abutting on the face of the cliff, had met 
an overhanging slab of rock above—the 
natural roof already provided. Windows, 
a door, a bunk, and a chimneyplace were 
roughly contrived. In the stream, where 
it loitered through the grass, a weir already 
held a dozen captive trout. Where the 
guardian alders ranged their phalanx of 
branches about the accessible springs, the 
visiting quail and the grouse found death 
daily in snares. These, with the trout, 
were placed in the banks of snow that lay, 
throughout the centuries, in certain of the 
chasms to the west, there to freeze and 
keep for future use. 

From wooden pegs that were driven 
between the rocks that formed the hut 
hung a dozen “slabs” of bacon, some 
rough and heavy clothing, and a pair of 
bags containing beans and flour. A 
meagre fare Granford provided, but such 
as it was, eked out with fish and game, he 
had enough to last for more than a year 

Against the wall, near the head of the 
bunk, two scraps of paper, side by side, 
were secured. The one on the left read 
as follows— 

Married.— Middlefield, Conn., June 5, 1869, by 
the Rev. Robert Nash, John Granford to Catherine 
Le Mayne, both of Middlefield. 

The other clipping came evidently from 
another publication, and read— 

Married.—Springbend, N.J., March 11, 1870. 
On the above date, Justice of the Peace Hendricks 
united Mr. Uriah Yeddington and Mrs. Kate 
Lemain in the holy bonds of matrimony. The 
Star is not acquainted with either of the contracting 


parties, but it wishes them all happiness and joy in 
their wedded life. 


Religiously on every morning and every 
night, John Granford stood before the 
scraps on the wall and read them, holding 
a candle in his nerveless hand when the 
darkness had come. 

Throughout the 
sammer the stream ran chatting and 


long, fine days: ot 
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gossiping down; the breezes tinkled the 
leaves of the quaking aspen; the squirrel 
scolded from the branch of a pine, and 
the quail whistled blithely across from the 
ridge. The man, who neither spoke nor 
heeded, shovelled into a rocker the gravel 
from the bed of an ancient torrent, dashed 
it with water, and 
swayed the mechan- 
ism forward and back. 
Now and then, with 
an utter indifference, 
he gathered a spoon- 
full of gold and thrust 
it slowly into a buck- 
skin sack. 

When the Fall had 
come and the winds 
were blowing prelude- 
wails to winter, the 
man put on a coat, 
and climbing the cliffs 
by the secret traii, 
strode over the moun- 
tains and down to 
the valley to a distant 
Nevada town. There 
he purchased a burro, 
ind loading him care- 
tully with all that the 
beast could bear, de- 
parted in the night 
for his cabin of stone. 
The creature, when 
its task was done, was 
led to the distant 
road at the summit 
and given the freedom 
of the whole Sierra. 

At the first of the 
warning flurries of 
snow Granford 
brought the fish and 
game that were 
cached in the chasm 
to the hut and buried them anew, con- 
veniently near. Later the storms that 


came to mass their gleaming drifts in the 
cove and to veil the sharpness and the 
modelling of the crags and peaks, found 
the cabin filled with wood and barricaded 
in defiance. 

The winter wind blew down the cove, 
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laden often with snow, always with chill, 
till at last it paused, reversed, and gushing 
upwards, warm and warmer, brought the 
spring and summer back again. It seemed 
to Granford as if the mountain breathed 
in the cold, bleak air, and breathed it out 
all tingling warm, and lo! the seasons! 





The man, who netiher spoke nor heeded, shovelled into a rocker 


the gravel from the bed of an ancient torrent. 


Thus the year and many years went by. 
The miner washed the pellets of gold 
from the sand as long as the ground was 
clear of snow, his flute the only companion 
of his solitude. To him the seasons fled 
as day and night. Now and then, on the 
grey of the granite, below the printed 
clippings in the cabin, he wrote with a 
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pencil. 
tences— 

“Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad with love.” 

‘*A heartless woman, with her wiles, 
out-devils Satan.” 

‘Gold, with the slightest aid from man, 
will buy a thousand tons of ill, blight, and 
misery, to a single ounce of joy.” 

“The best revenge will preserve its 
victims in the throes of living when 
they pray for death.” : 


Following are some of the sen- 


PART II. 
The sun was gilding leaves already golden 
of the aspen trees, on a clear, “ brittle,” 
seeming morning of the Fall. The man- 
zanita bushes along the hidden trail shook 
their bunches of bright red berries, for the 
lone and silent miner came slowly striding 
through them. Beneath his hat a massive 
mane of iron-grey hair fell to his shoulders 
and concealed his ears. The joined eye- 


brows and the beard were still an un- 
alloyed black, and gave a singular look to 


the bronzed and thought-drawn face. The 
peculiar expression was heightened by the 
long moustache that draped the mouth in 
a spiritless, melancholy manner. 

Below the crumbling saw-mill Gran- 
ford halted at the forking of the road. 
It was twelve years now since first he 
had gone to the cove above, and nearly a 
year since last he had come below to 
secure supplies. By visiting various 
towns on his trips, the miner had 
baffled not only detection in his far 
retreat, but had even avoided suspicion 
and notice. He came to a single 
“store,” a stranger, excited no interest 
nor curiosity, vanished in the night, and 
was readily forgotten. 

On this particular occasion he took the 
road to the left and descended the 
mountain. Through a cafion the road 
led, emerging at last to skirt the foot- 
hills where the highlands met the valley. 
Tucked up close to the rude protection of 
the slope was a farm, the house of which 
was hidden in a group of giant pines—the 
remnant of the former mighty host of 
trees. One of the meadows of the farm 


was back of the house, and was cut by the 
old-time road. 

Granford, issuing from the cafion, 
entered the field, passed a bunch of 
willows, and found himself confronted by 
a little girlk Her face was turned away, 
and the back of her head was nearly 
hidden by a sharp, deforming lump on the 
shoulders. She presently turned about, 
discovering his presence. Not a word said 
man or child. Her large, brown, wistful 
eyes winked slowly—just as if the long 
black lashes were heavy and weighted 
down the lids; her delicate mouth 
hesitated between a smile and an expres- 
sion of doubt; her dimpled hands, on 
the ends of arms that seemed unusually 
long, clasped each other for assurance and 
grasped a slender rope; and a faint, 
uncertain tint of pink, like the first sug- 
gestion of colour on a ripening berry, 
played in her cheeks. 

“‘Are you very sad?” she said to the 
man at last, with an intuition altogether 
uncanny. “If you are, I’m sorry, for you 
look very nice.” 

He started at the sound of her voice, 
then rubbed his eyes as if to clear away 
the webs of reverie. 

“Why, no—I—what’s behind you, 
Tottie ?” 

“It’s a lamb—my sweetheart,” she 
said. ‘‘My name is Hazel, but you may 
call me Tottie if you want to—l like it.” 
She pulled on the rope in her hand, and 
an inquisitive creature with its legs spread 
out in a saw-buck attitude appeared and 
nestled at her side. ‘‘ He don’t mind my 
back a bit—and you don’t, do you?” 

“God bless you, no!” said the miner, 
and his tone and outburst took himself 
utterly by surprise. 

“You see, we always ought to smile at 
what we can’t help,” she continued. 

The man was silent, slowly, very slowly 
nodding his head. 

‘*My mama,” the child went rambling 
on confidingly, ‘‘sent me here for my 
health. She is very beautiful, but she 
can’t bear to see my back—poor mama! 
I thought I should cry—I did cry, a little, 
but everything here at Aunty’s is so lovely 
and my lamb is so cunning that I am 
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happy nearly always. We ought to be 
happy most, don’t you think so?” 

‘* |—suppose we ought.” Granford was 
sitting on a grass-harboured log, gazing 
vacantly into space. The child came 
forward, kneeled, and placed a hand on 
his knee, the lamb meantime concealing 
itself behind her 
dress. He stroked her 
hair as she looked in 
his face. Theirs was 
that natural affinity 
that makes two souls 
old friends in a 
moment. 

“* Suppose,” he said 
in a voice as low and 
soft as possible, and 
glancing about to see 
that no one else was 
near, “that someone 
should pet your lamb 
and make it very fond 
of him—or her, and 
say pretty things to it, 
and then the lamb 
shouid love this other 
person better than 
you, and the two 
should run away and 
leave you all alone.” 
The words came trem- 
ulously, and his eyes 
were bent on hers with 
longing. 

The face of the 
child was’ sorrowful, 
but though she sighed, 
she smiled. To her 
it seemed as if the 
calamity were really 
come upon her. “It 
would be very, very 
sad—but, did you say the db really 
loved the—the new playmate ?”’’ 

“Yes, really loved—I believe so.” 

“Well,” and she tried to control her 
trembling lips, “‘ I should try to be glad— 
I should want the lamb to be happy—for 
oh, I love it so very dearly. I—I—” 
Her childish head came down to his 
knee, and she sobbed convulsively. 

“But, Tottie,” said the man, as he 


stroked the tumbled tresses of red-brown 
hair, “‘ suppose after a while you got lots 
of money and could do anything you 
liked ; then perhaps you could make them 
suffer as you had suffered.” 

‘Oh, no,” she sobbed, “that would 
make me really unhappy — oh, dreadfully 


Granford found himself confronted by a little girl. 


unhappy! and you and all the people 
who are nice would hate me.” The tears 
gushed forth anew, shaking the crooked 
little form as she laboured to hold them 
back. 

“There, there,” he crooned, while his 
arm stole around her and tenderly lifted 
her up, “the lamb isn’t gone — and it 
never will go—it can’t love anyone else in 
the world as much as it loves you, little 
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Tottie girl—and here it is, feeling lone- 
some because it can’t find your hand.” He 
brought the struggling animal up and 
placed it near to Hazel’s face. Her arm 
stole about its neck, she bravely stifled 
her weeping, dried her eyes on the 
wool of her pet, and smiled as sweetly 
as smiles the sun when showerful clouds 
that have long obscured its face are 
drifting away. 

Slowly Granford got to his feet. “I 
must go,” he said, faintly smiling ; “ will 
you walk as far as the other side of the 
meadow ?” 

“Yes, we will, won’t we, dearie?” 
replied the child, addressing the lamb 
She placed her hand in that of the man, 
and they tripped through the browning 
grass together. 

“Good-bye,” said the miner, when they 
reached the other side. ‘Do you often 
play in the meadow ?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s my fav’rite place Good- 
bye. I’m very glad you don’t mind my 
back.” 

“I don’t—God bless you!—lI don’t 
Good-bye.” He strode away rapidly. At 
the bend of the road he looked back 
through a vista of willows and aspens, 
from which the leaves were fluttering like 
butterflies. She was standing still, her 
head nearly buried in the humped-up 
shoulders, the lamb  limply hanging 
beneath an arm. The slanting sunshine 
burnished her hair till it looked like an 
oreole. He lifted his hat, and she tossed 
him a baby’s kiss. 

As he led his laden burro toward the 
caon that night, he paused in the meadow, 
sat long on the log again, and murmured 
many things over and over again to 
himself. 

An early winter came that year, but the 
cabin in the cove had never seemed so 
warm and cheerful. When the spring 
came Granford toiled with a will at 
his washing for gold. But the early 
summer found him restless. He longed 
to run away, and go again down the 
mountain. However, no supplies were 
needed, and he had no excuses for so 
doing. Finally confessing the truth to 
himself, he left his place and hurried 


away, pausing only when he came to the 
edge of the meadow. 

He saw the child playing near the house, 
but he knew not what to do. To approach 
the place he thought impossible. Sitting 
again on the log, he whistled the call of 
the mountain quail. At the third repe- 
tition he saw that Hazel looked about; at 
the fourth she grabbed the rope that was 
tied to the lamb—now grown consider- 
ably and sure on its feet—and came 
straight up through the grass. 

The meeting was a happy one; but the 
child was shyer now, until the miner’s 
gentle, half-sad way had won her back to 
his side. She flushed with pleasure as, 
standing near, she leaned against him, 
gaily a and lost her hand in his 
whitening hair. 

““ Where does mamma live ?” he asked, 
at the end of half an hour of pleasant con- 
versation. 

“Oh, way back East—New Jersey— 
she and papa. Do you know about the 
East ?” 

“Something,” he answered, looking 
abruptly away. ‘‘ And, why —you have 
never told me your other name. Hazel 
what ?” 

“Hazel Yeddington. Why, I thought 
I told you before—isn’t that funny ?” 

A jerk, as if his every thew had suddenly 
tightened, went through the form of Gran- 
ford. The colour faded from beneath the 
bronze of his features. With a fearful 
effort he mastered his actions, but his 
hand dropped slowly from the shoulder of 
the child. ‘ And—what—does—your— 
papa—call—your mamma?” he stam- 
mered. 

**Oh, he calls her dearest, sometimes, 
and just Kate, sometimes. It’s a real 
pretty name, I think. His name’s Uriah, 
and I don’t really like it, though I ’ve tried 
very often.” 

The miner stood up. “I must hurry 
to-day,” he said in a husky voice. 

““You— why— what is the matter?” 
cried Hazel in alarm. 

“Nothing —only—I—I forgot—some- 
thing. Good-bye.” 

“* Good-bye,” she answered, gazing wist- 
fully after him. ‘I am very, very sorry.” 
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He hurried, almost ran away, toward 
the mountain cafion. At last he stopped 
and turned again to look upon the crippled 
child. Her little hands were clasped 
together, and her cheek was laid against 
them—a gesture of despair that belongs 
to women grown. 


“His child! Oh, my God!” said the 
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over the mountain. Already the carpet 
of the meadow assumed a greenish tint ; 
and on the willows adventurous leaves 
were vying with the swelling ‘ pussy” 
buds. 

It seemed to the miner as if he still 
should find the child standing yearningly 
there in the grass. His heart was heavy 





He knelt there, regardless, oblivious of the presence of anyone. 


man, and he plunged blindly into the 
darkening ravine. 

A silent battle of giant forces waged 
throughout the summer and winter in the 
hidden cove. Capitulation had never a 
place, and quarter was scorned. The 
spring came suddenly, and with a balmy 
wind that seemed to sear the snow from 
cafion, peak, and valley. Torrents of 
water ran amuck, scarred the slopes and 
toppled rocks and 
footholds. 

Then came the victory. The man 
followed the example of the freshets at 
the first opportunity, and hurried down 


trees from ancient 


as he scanned the field and no little Hazel 
appeared. The call of the quail that he 
whistled from the willows hour after hour 
till the day was gone brought no response. 
Dispirited and weary, he made him a bed 
in a near-by clump of scrub timber, and 
worried through the long and chilling 
night. 

From dawn till noon next day. he 
whistled, but the quail on the hill alone 
replied. In the end the forces that 
had won the victory in the long warfare 
commanded, and he went to the door of 
the house. 

“Yes,” said a woman, whose face was 
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The min in silence lifted handful after handful till none remained of the gleaming 
jewel flakes and nuggets. 
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red with weeping, “‘ little Hazel is home.” 
She then explained, in a speech broken 
often by tears, that the child, attempting 
to reach her lamb, ‘as it floated hope- 
lessly by in one of the many torrents 
that the spring had brought, was carried 
down in the stream and rolled beneath a 
boulder that the waters had torn from the 
side of the gulch above. 

The red-brown hair was afloat on the 
pillow—a matchless frame for the oval 
face and its lustrous wide-open eyes— 
when Granford entered the room. A 
wan smile, more like the sunset’s lingering 
glow than dawn’s increasing light, played 
sweetly over the childish countenance as 
the miner came to her side. He knelt 
there, regardless, oblivious of the presence 
of anyone, pouring out a murmured 
appeal to the little one to live. Gold, 
comfort, joy—everything, he offered for 
a rally back to life. 

She seemed not at all to hear. Only a 
great, ineffable happiness illumined her 
face as her tender, shadowy hand clasped 
his rough and rugged fingers. 
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“I knew you would come; I knew you 
didn’t mind my back,” she whispered. 

* * * * 

The last of the sun’s lavish gilding was 
dimming on the peak of To-le-no-ah-me, 
and the mystic night was gathering force 
in the caves and chasms of the hidden 
cove. Up the long slope of Slide 
Mountain laboured the miner. His hair, 
that once stood forth in shocks of black, 
was now a silvery white. His head was 
bowed, but in his eyes there burned a light 
of inspiration mingled with the wild gleam 
of the devotee. 

Beneath a heavy bag he staggered a 
little, yet he bore it upward without a 
pause. It held a fortune—the hoarded 
golden gleanings from the gravel—the 
treasure of nearly fourteen years of toil 
and hardship. 

Placing the bag on a granite pile, the 
man in silence lifted handful after hand- 
ful till none remained of the gleaming 
jewel flakes and nuggets, and scattered 
them calmly, sadly, far and wide down the 
swift-descending slide of To-le-no-ah-me. 
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Illustrated from Photographs by Graham, Leamington. 








N the outskirts of Leamington, in 

the little suburb of Lillington, 

there is an old oak-tree, big in trunk and 
with spreading branches, which gener- 
ally obtains the respectful attention of 
cyclists and ramblers who pass that way. 


ROUND TREE, CENTRE OF ENGLAND. 


It is enclosed by iron railings, and, 


according to tradition, it marks the 
centre of England. The geographical 
exactitude of this assertion is not un- 
questioned ; there fs, in fact, another 
old oak-tree on the Warwick side of 
Leamington whose claims to the same 
distinction have obtained many adherents 
in recent years. Whichever be the true 
landmark, the fact remains that in visiting 
Leamington one goes to England’s heart, 
and finds around the town, as a happy 
piece of natural harmony, a dozen square 
miles of country, attractive alike for its 


5° 


typical English scenery and its memorable 
association with our national history. 

It is as a health resort simply that most 
people, I suppose, visit the pleasant leafy 
town, which, in the first year of the Queen's 
reign, when it was still in its childhood, 

christened itself ‘Royal Lea- 
mington Spa,” with the personal 
approval of her Majesty. But 
in whatever way acquaintance is 
made with Leamington, it must 
soon impress itself upon our 
minds not only as “the centre 
of England,” but also as the 
most convenient starting-point 
for the Shakspere country, the 
Warwickshire which recalls most 
vividly in this Victorian era “‘ the 
spacious times of Elizabeth.” 
It was to take its healing waters 
and breathe its salubrious air 
that Ruskin spent a month or 
two in Leamington, thereby re- 
newing a life, it is said, which 
was in danger of premature ending. But 
in reference to this visit, it is recorded 
in “ Preterita” that ‘Once out of sight 
of . . . the Pump-room and the Parade, 
the space of surrounding Warwickshire 
was exceedingly impressive to me, 
in its English way. Warwick towers in 
sight over the near tree-tops ; Kenilworth 
within an afternoon’s walk; Stratford to 
be reached within an hour’s drive with a 
trotting pony; and round them, as far as 
eye could reach, a space of perfect 
England, not hill and dale that might be 
anywhere, but hill and flat, through which 
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the streams linger, and where the canals 
wind without lock.” 

Leamington itself is, of course, quite a 
modern town, although in comparison 
with the newness of some present-day 
holiday resorts its aspect has rather a 
mellow age. But with its modernity, 
Leamington has broad streets and leafy 
avenues, excellent sanitation,  well- 
appointed hotels, spacious residences, 
many sources of entertainment, and other 
features of contemporary civilisation that 
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Twin towns as they are, Leamington 
and Warwick, for instance, afford a curious 
study in contrast. In their main tho- 
roughfare they almost touch hands, but 
there appears to be absolutely no other 
point of contact between them. The 
stranger may scarcely know where he 
crosses the municipal boundary, but once 
he is well in Warwick it almost seems as 
though he had left the nineteenth century 
for the sixteenth century. Instead of tall 
stucco buildings in dignified regularity, 


LEAMINGTON TOWN HALL. 


will enable most people, in their place of 
sojourn, to appreciate and enjoy all the 
more heartily those survivals of the 
historic past to which Ruskin refers. Even 
the few unaffected by such utilitarian con- 
siderations will probably care to have their 
sense of contrast stimulated by that of 
Leamington—as pleasing a nineteenth- 
century town as would be found in a 
day’s travelling—and its neighbours in 
their reflection of the more glorious side 
of medizval life. 


he sees gabled roofs and dormer windows 
that sometimes show a most picturesque 
disregard for the “building line.” In 
Leamington he has felt the impulse of an 
active, although by no means restless, 
community ; in Warwick he quickly sur- 
renders himself to an atmosphere of 
dreamy quietude. The busy shops of the 
Parade, with their fine plate-glass fronts, 
have given place to the sedate establish- 
ments of Jury Street, with narrow-paned 
windows and doors that are opened—if 
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they ever are opened—by lifting the 
latch. In the narrow side streets there 
is an even more wonderful stillness. In 
one of these whose name I have for- 
gotten—it is an almost perfect example of 
Elizabethan domestic architecture, and 
makes an enchanting picture—a Leaming- 
tonian who had frequently passed through 
it solemnly assured me that not once had 
it ever given sign of life. He had never 
- seen a single human being in or about one 
of the houses—no, not even a dog or a cat! 

What a different sort of day one spends 
in Leamington and Warwick !—looking 
back upon them from a Londoner’s point 
of view, I am not sure which was the more 
enjoyable. First a visit to the Pump-room, 
where, after a glance at the morning 
papers, a little water is to be taken — for 
Timothy’s sake—or where one enjoys a 
plunge in the fine swimming-bath, unless 
doctors have prescribed one or other of 
the many hygienic baths with which the 
establishment has been lavishly equipped 
by the Leamington Corporation. After 


what, in either case, will prove a refresh- 


ing and invigorating ablution, a turn in 
the adjoining Pump-room Gardens, where 
a good band is discoursing, and then home 
to lunch. In the afternoon one has to 
choose between a game of tennis or of 
golf—there are two or three links close at 
hand—and a “spin” on the narrow but 
pretty river Leam. In the eveningana//resco 
concert, carried out with something of the 
Continental brightness and an, most 
surely takes one to the beautiful gardens, 
right in the middle of the town, which 
Leamington has well named in honour of 
_ its great medical benefactor, Dr. Jephson. 

Cousin Feenix, in ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” 
it may be remembered, had been to 
Warwick Castle fifty times if he had been 
there once, yet, accdérding to Mrs. Skewton, 
‘if he came to Leamington to-morrow he 
would make his fifty-second visit next day.” 
On reaching Warwick it is inevitable that 
your steps should first turn to this fine old 
edifice, perhaps the most perfect survival 
of its kind in England. A morning quickly 
goes there—a glimpse of the interior, with 
its relics and treasures, and a stroll through 


the extensive grounds, with a glance at 
the famous Greek Vase and a brief enjoy- 
ment of the many picturesque views of the 
Avon and its much- photographed old 
bridge. Warwick Castle is worth a long 
journey to see, and it is not surprising 
that the shillings charged for admission 
mount up in the course of the year to a 
sum which largely helps to maintain Lord 
and Lady Warwick’s historic residence. 

After the castle, the church. Asawhole 
it is much more modern, the ancient fabric 
being almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
Queen Anne’s reign. You time your visit 
to hear the peal of bells in the tower of 
St. Mary’s, which is a kind of calendar for 
the Warwick people, enabling them to tell 
the day of the week by the tune which is 
played, its répertoire extending from ‘‘ The 
Easter Hymn” on Sundays to ‘* Warwick- 
shire Lads and Lasses” on Saturdays. 
The Beauchamp Chapel, which the fire 
fortunately spared; containing tombs of 
the Leicesters and the Warwicks, attracts 
students of architecture again and again, 
I suppose. But even those of us who 
cannot fully realise its almost unique 
value as a specimen of the Gothic feel 
that it is ‘a poem in stone” which would 
be enjoyed even more on a_ second 
reading. 

In a_ similar way Lord Leicester's 
Hospital, where one can very well chat 
till dusk with the old brethren, makes a 
strong impression upon one’s mind, not 
merely because it is such a picturesque, 
half-timbered building, a monument of at 
least one good deed in the life of Robert 
Dudley, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite. In 
the atmosphere of this old charitable 
institution, with all its surroundings in 
harmony with the sixteenth century, many 
people linger long, almost lovingly, so 
pleasant is the sense of escape from the 
commonplace bustle of their lives. Castle, 
church, and hospital together fill up the 
day with a fascinating interest such as is 
to be found in only one or two of our 
ancient cities, like Oxford and Chester. 

Next day, the dozen miles drive from 
Leamington to Stratford—there is a daily 
service of four- horse coaches in the 
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summer months. I can conceive no 
pleasanter way of approaching the hal- 
lowed spot than by this long, gently 
undulating avenue—a typical Warwick- 
shire highway in its agreeable shade and 
smooth, well-kept surface, affording one 
or two panoramic views, at openings in 
the trees, of the meadows and uplands 
from which Shakspere derived his first and 
strongest impressions of natural beauty. 
It is a matter for some regret that no such 
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you must be an enthusiast indeed, with 
infinite time and patience, to see all that is 
to be seen there in honour of the Immortal 
Bard. Hours can be spent at the birth- 
place; for after you have looked at the old 
timbers, the cosy chimney- corner, etc., 
and scrutinised some of the famous names 
amidst the myriads inscribed by incon- 
siderate hero - worshippers in the little 
room where it is believed Shakspere 
first saw the light after this, there 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH; 


view is to be obtained of Stratford itself, 
with the ‘‘classic Avon,” the picturesque 
church, and other impressive features in the 
picture. As it is, one is almost taken by 
surprise in finding oneself actually in the 
streets of the world-famous little town. 

On making one’s first pilgrimage to-day, 
it is difficult to realise that until about the 
middle of the century the matchless renown 
attached to Shakspere’s native town was 
practically ignored by the nation, which 
for many years allowed his birthplace to 
be used for the trade of a butcher. To-day 


is quite a museum of Shaksperean 
relics and curios to claim your attention. 
Another museum, by the way, awaits one 
in the Memorial Building, together with 
the picture gallery and theatre. The 
birthplace and the memorial are, I believe, 
under the control of different trust com- 
mittees, which may explain why documents, 
prints, and miscellaneous souvenirs closely 
relating to each other should be divided 
into two collections. 

In the case of the church, of course, the 
glorification of Stratford has proceeded 
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far enough to provoke protest. It may 
be that as the result of thirty years’ 
restoration, with ‘‘ American windows,” 
‘actors’ windows,” and so on, very little of 
its original simplicity remains. But it is 
in human nature to decorate a shrine, and 
there is nothing offensive to good taste 
in the stained glass and carved wood 
which give the church somewhat the aspect 
of a cathedral. The plain gravestone has 
not been tampered with, and if the avenue 
of limes was planted long after Shak- 
spere’s death, on a summer day it forms 
an undeniably beautiful entrance to the 
church. 

The spirit which has led to the lavish 
adornment of the church is, after all, much 
the same as that which produced Lord 
Ronald Gower’s group of statuary in the 
Bancroft Gardens, adjoining the Memorial 
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agreeably contrasts, at any rate, with that 
shown by the Rev. Francis Gastrell in the 
last century in pulling down New Place 
because, as its owner, he considered him- 
self unfairly assessed by the Corporation. 
As Shakspere’s indubitable residence in 
his prosperous days, New Place would 
have been scarcely less interesting than 
the humble dwelling-house in Henley 
Street. As it is, we have to be content 
with the garden which has been laid out 
on the site, although this is not so note- 
worthy as that which adjoins the birth- 
place, wherein is now to be found a 
specimen of every plant and tree men- 
tioned by Shakspere. 

Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, on the other 
hand, in the hamlet of Shottery, although 
interesting enough as a well - preserved 
example of the Elizabethan farmhouse, 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


Building, and still more recently caused 
Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, to 
present the ornate fountain and clock- 


tower in the market-place. This spirit 


has only a doubtful clatm to be included 
in the pilgrimage, considering the prob- 
ability that it was never the home of the 
young lady who became Mrs. Shakspere. 
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In the same negative way, I suppose, we 
must regard Charlecote Park, which can 
be seen on the drive back to Leamington 
(by an alternative route), as the place 
where Shakspere did of steal the deer. 
The fine old mansion remains practically 
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can be made to one or the other. Scott’s 
history, in immuring Amy Robsart at 
Kenilworth Castle, cannot be defended, I 
suppose, but when on the spot I readily 
forgive the injustice the novelist probably 
did to the memory of Leicester in 


STONELEIGH ABBEY. 


the same as in the poet’s time, and 
the park contains plenty of deer, what- 
ever was the case then. Only an external 
view can now be 
either house or park, the house having 
recently been let by the Lucy family to an 
American, who has withdrawn from the 
public the privilege they readily granted. In 
returning this way to Leamington, it may 
be noted, you pass through the pretty 
village of Barford, wherein is to be seen 
the modest little home of Mr. Joseph 
Arch, M.P. The whole of this drive 
through Tiddington, Charlecote, Hampton 
Lucy, and Barford to Warwick and 
Leamington has pleasing bits of charac- 
teristic English scenery, the silvery Avon 
being crossed two or three times, and 
frequently coming into view through the 
trees. 

Kenilworth, Stoneleigh Park, and Guy’s 
Cliffe are all on the other side of Leam- 
ington. Driving along the leafy highways 
or wandering along secluded footpaths, a 
series of delightful afternoon excursions 


obtained, I found, of 


consideration of his having thrown the halo 
of romance over so charming a ruin. The 
long straggling village, with which modern 
enterprise had so little interfered that even 
its ford has still to be crossed, is in excel- 
lent keeping with the crumbling, ivy- 
covered walls, amid which, with a little 
recollection of Sir Walter’s pages, it is not 
very difficult to imagine the scenes of 
revelry at which Lord Leicester entertained 
his Queen. The deeds of “ derring-do” 
associated with the name of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, obviously belong to legend, not 
history; but the beauty of the ancestral 
seat, which takes its name from Guy, 
with the picturesque water-mill, which 
artists from David Cox downwards have 
so dearly loved to paint, will fascinate a 
visitor who remembers little or nothing of 
these apocryphal anecdotes. Stoneleigh 
Abbey, on the other hand, is a frankly 
modern building, but the park, which 
Lord Leigh freely throws open, has a well- 
merited reputation for its oaks and its 
rhododendrons. 





Ff happy dreams my Lady by me walketh ; 


With holy thoughts her brows are 
circled round, 
And all of me is raptured with the sound 
Of their sweet utterance, when to me she talketh. 


But ever close behind is One, who stalketh 
With sullen eyes down-turned upon the ground, 
And holdeth in his hand a dart, to wound 
The lovely life of her who by me walketh. 


O jealous shadow! haunting all my dreaming 

Of one who nevermore may wander by me, 

A double anguish to my waking giving ; 

Why, when I stretch my hand to hold thy 
seeming, 

Wilt thou, O coward Death! forever fly me, 


And leave me ali alone—yet, lonely, living ? 


MABEL HART. 
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SOMETIMES spend an hour on the 

Custom House Quay in the City of 
London. ’Tis a happy hunting- ground 
for such a one as the writer, who is wont 
to repair to such spots in search of “‘copy.” 
There you may notice certain youths of the 
baser sort who venture—surreptitiously, 
for fear of the police—down to the ad- 
jacent “beach,” where they covenant 
solemnly with the old waterman to allow 
them to row his crazy craft across towards 
Cotton’s or Chamberlain’s wharves, or 
down the river past Brewer's Quay and 
back again for one penny per “ man.” 

There, too, you may observe many 
species of that long-suffering’ genera, the 
City clerk. For thither he strolls at mid- 
day, and casting aside the convention- 
alities of Mark and Mincing Lanes, 
indulges in the luxury of a pipe. You 
may see them loitering in groups, all sorts 
and conditions of men, discussing the rig 
of the Dutch_eel-boats.-moored in mid- 
stream or watching the steamers discharge 
cargo on the farther quay. But there is 
another reason, a very potent one with 
some of us, why you should visit the 
Custom House Quay from time to time. 
It is a rare haunt of such as have seen 
the great world and can spin you a yarn 
worthy of attention. 

One day last summer I got into con- 
versation with the strangest old rascal I 
have ever met. Nothing whatever in his 
appearance calls for remark, but his 
experiences, according to his own testi- 
mony, were such as to stagger belief. He 
was educated in a Roman Catholic school 
near Killarney, and went several voyages 
to the East Indies and the Cape while still 





young. He was in Australia in the thick 
of the great gold rush in ’51, and had 
spent some months on the Gold Coast of 
Africa. Latterly his adventures had for the 
most part been played out in the States. 

Now, among the many stories that he 
told—and told well—I don’t think I 
remember one more remarkable than his 
story of an adventure, in which he played 
a prominent part, in Milwaukee, in the 
year 1876. My shorthand notes run as 
follows— 

“In the spring of 1876 I left Liverpool 
for New York on board the Zasmanian 
King. There were four of us fellows in 
the same swim, and pretty adventurous 
fellows we were. We had worked together 
in a broker’s office in Harp Lane, E.C., for 
about two months. Some time before we 
had become acquainted rather strangely 
in a small pub in Queen Street, Poplar. 
There had been a trifling scrap-up between 
two Wapping wharf-porters just outside, 
and we had: gone to the door to watch how 
the pair handled their maulers. After the 
police—who had watched the two first 
rounds at a safe distance—had dispersed 
the crowd, we fell to discussing the merits 
of the combat, and became pals in no 
time. While smoking and chatting in that 
pub I learnt where the three of them slaved 
by day and where they hung out at night. 
There was a vacant stool in their office. 
They gave me the tip, and I got the job; 
and we four slaved elbow to elbow for 
about two months, as I have said. 

“* Now it don’t concern anybody to know 
why we four gave notice, all on the same 
day, to quit the service of Herren Arbeit 
und Sohn, why, one evening some weeks 
afterwards, we left St. Pancras together by 
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the 6.48 express, or why we were booked 
for New York by the Zasmanian King. But 
it does concern you to know that we meant 
to make things hum a trifle wherever we 


it is a rare haunt of such as have seen the great world and can spin 
you a yarn worthy of attention. 


went, and that when we left Liverpool on 
that spring day in 1876, we had twenty 
sovereigns between us to call our own. 
Long before we sighted Sandy Hook we’d 
quite tumbled to it that we had to acquire 
dollars soon after landing, by fair means or 
foul. 

**We’ve all been told by the parson that 
when we are tight-pinched for coin the 
devil ’s sure to be close handy. How often 
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this may be the case I can’t say; but from 
the moment when we first found ourselves 
in New York I reckon the devil interested 
himself pretty much with our affairs—in 
fact, 1’m not sure he 
didn’t manage every- 
thing for us right off 
the reel, from start 
to finish. Now the 
biggest bit of busi- 
ness carried through 
by us four in the 
States, which filled 
our pockets with 
dollars and the 
newspapers with 
blazers, was an affair 
in the ‘lifting line,’ 
which I think you 
will admit we 
managed very neatly. 

“One evening, 
soon after we landed, 
we ran right against 
a man I had known 
in Portsmouth when 
I first went to sea. 
He was about the 
freest man with his 
coin the world ever 
let live. It was a 
lucky day for us 
when we came across 
him, as you shall 
hear. He kept a 
small hotel down in 
Cincinnati. Of 
course we took care 
he should take us 
for very deserving 
chaps, who had 
emigrated in order_ 
to get on in life. 
We had dinner together in Goldbeater’s 
Avenue. He quite took to us; and 
I’m blest if he didn’t invite all four to 
his show in Cincinnati, saying he could 
accommodate us comfortably till some- 
thing turned up! 

‘When that chap invited us down to 
Cincinnati he did a bad bit of business for 
himself and a worse one for his father. 
The old man had come out to the States 












seven years before his son, and had bought 
a bit of land and built a tidy large hotel 
in Milwaukee at a time when Milwaukee 
was a sight smaller than it is now. While 
we were eating our friend’s victuals in Cin- 
cinnati and doing the polite to his three 
fine daughters, he would yarn by the hour 
about what a fine place his father owned, 
and what a pile he must be raking together 
up there now the city was getting such a 
size. 

“Well, we listened to his silly brag for 
some days, while we were living on him in 
fine style, and presently we took it into 
our heads to interest 
ourselves personally in 
the success of the old 
chap at the hotel in 
Milwaukee. 

“One morning 
early, as we sat in the 
CincinnatiCommercial 
Hotel, a queer-looking 
man, yellow as a 
guinea, walked into 
the room. He looked 
a bit knocked up, but 
he soon found his 
tongue—too soon if 
only he ’d known it. 

«Jimmy, he says 
to our host, ‘I’ve 
come back, as you can 
see. What’s more, 
I’ve come to stop.’ 

“«The devil you 
have,’ says Jimmy. 
‘Why in the name of 
thunder can’t you keep 
a good crib when 
you’ve found one, or, 
rather, when some- 
body has found one 
for you? Samuel, 
you ’re a fool.’ 

“© You needn’t let 
on in that fashion,’ 
said Samuel, biting 
the end off a cigar as 
he spoke. ‘Don’t you get excited or 


wound up, Jimmy, because if you do I 
suspicion you'll just run on and on and 
on like the Mississip. 


I’ve cleared clean 
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out from the “ Milwaukee,” as your 
respected father calls his hotel, for two 
first-class reasons. First, the pay is small ; 
second, the work is hard.’ 

“*Ts the “‘ Milwaukee” full up, then, 
Samuel ?’ 

““*There’s a dernition crowd up there 
just now. There’s a new company bossed 
by Percy W. Patterson, late of Chatta- 
nooga, State of Tennessee, U.S.A. That 
little group figures very fine in the old 
man’s books, for all-the flotation swells 
are hanging out at the “‘ Milwaukee,” and 
the dollars subscribed to date are there 





A queer-looking man, yellow as a guinea, walked into the room. 


It’s all in hard metal, the whole 


pile, for the directors won’t accept paper 
as a legal tender in such an exceptional 
and slap-up concern; so you may guess 
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it’s mostly locals who have had a cut in 
so far.’ 

“*So things smoke a trifle at the 
** Milwaukee” ?’ 

“«* Well, I should say they do. You bet 
I kept my eyes open when I knew what 
was eventuating, and just froze hard to 
that part of the premises where the dollar- 
counting was going forward. If there isa 
cent less than fifteen thousand dollars in 
that locality, under the especial supervision 
of Percy W. Patterson, late of Chattanooga, 
State of Tennessee, U.S.A., my name ain’t 
Samuel Jordon, and I didn’t first see day- 
light down in New Orleans.’ 

““*What’s the company called ?’ asked 
Jimmy. 

““*T’ve got a prospectus in my pocket. 
You keep quiet for half a minute while I 
read it out, and you ’ll knowas much about 
it as I do—a darned sight more, mayhap, 
for companies don’t lie in my groove. It’s 
called ‘‘ The Wisconsin Ironware .Manu- 
facturing and Exportation Company, 
Limited. Capital, three million 
dollars . . . with extensive premises for 
plant and storage on the Black River and 
down the Chippewa, and branch offices 
in Springfield, St. Louis, Pittsburg, and 
Lowell. . . . Head office, 217, Specu- 
lator’s Avenue, New York.”’ 

*«* Sounds quite pretty,’ says Jimmy. 

*“**Dernition fine,’ answered Samuel 
in a drawling voice. ‘There’s a whole 
crowd of guinea-pig signatures attached, 
after all the palaver I’ve read out, but as 
they don’t emanate from any of your 
acquaintances I guess they can dispense 
with your attention. What shall I invest 
in your name ?’ 

“** Not a red cent.’ 

“** Very well,’ says Samuel, standing up 
and stretching himself at the window, and 
pretending to be mighty put out. ‘You 
might, anyway, take a few ‘“‘ Preferreds” 
for the girls, in case the old man fizzles 
out before he’s had time to remember 
them in his will. Morning, Jimmy!’ 

**With that Samuel goes to the door, 
kisses his hand to the ladies, and walks off 
down the street with a little cloud of 
tobacco hanging over his head in the still 
morning air. 


THE 
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** Now, all the while this little dialogue 
was going forward, we four kept our ears 
open to some purpose, I can assure you, 
and as soon as we could manage it, took 
a stroll to talk things over: As luck would 
have it, while we were drinking and 
putting our heads together in a queer 
boozing-shop standing back from the 
road as you go from Cincinnati to Dayton, 
we got talking with a big red-headed 
chap who had more of the devil in him 
than any man I’ve ever known. After 
much talk and very much drink, we 
arranged a little plan, neat as nuggets, 
for relieving that company with the long 
name of its entire stock of dollars. We 
had a tidy wrangle as to how we’d manage 
it, but we fixed it all up fair and square 
before parting. The next week there was 


a lively game played in Milwaukee and 
down in Cincinnati, as you shall hear.” 


Il. 

“On June 27, 1876, Mr. Percy W. 
Patterson, late of Chattanooga, State of 
Tennessee, U.S.A., sat in the open window 
smoking a cheroot, in the smoking-room 
of the ‘ Milwaukee.’ It was about nine 
o’clock in the evening, and a very fine 
evening it was, too, so fine that as Mr. 
Percy W. Patterson, from his window at 
the bottom of Oregon Street, looked away 
across the Milwaukee River, he was evi- 
dently quite charmed with the look of things 
in general, and felt, I will answer for it, 
still more charmed when he thought of 
the dollars, counted out in hundreds and 
tied in small canvas bags, which lay 
upstairs in the ‘Committee-room.’ It 
occurred to him, while sitting at that 
window, as I heard afterwards, that it 
was about time some of those dollars were 
moved elsewhere. Now these dollars 
were moved that same evening, only not 
quite in the way he could have wished. 

““Now, Sir, as you will suppose, we 
four, and our friend the red-headed man, 
had made it our business during the last 
day or two to become very intimate with 
the lay of the ‘ Milwaukee.’ So about ten 
o’clock on that evening, June 27, 1876, I 
walked up the steps bold as brass, and put 
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my head into the door of the smoking- 
room. 

“‘* Friends,’ I said, throwing in all the 
Yankee I could manage, ‘I guess the 
most first-class fire that ever blazed in 
Milwaukee is now on show. Sanderson’s 
great blocks of packing-case warehouses, 
between East Water Street and the Broad- 
way, are all ablaze, and if old Solomon 
Juneau was to rise from his grave to-night, 
I calculate he’d have 
a fit.’ 

“They all ran to the 
window. Sure enough, 
away beyond the.bend 
in the Milwaukee 
River, and to the left 
of Lake Michigan, 
great clouds of smoke 
were rolling and 
spreading before what 
little wind there was, 
and every now and 
then an extra flare and 
a sort of  rocket- 
display told how 
another floor had 
fallen in. I don’t say 
the red-headed chap 
could have told you 
how that fire started, 
I don’t say he couldn’t; 
but I do say it 
happened at a very 
convenient time for 
some folks. 

“Well, if you’ve 
ever watched the rats 
drop out of a hayrick 
one after the other 
when the ferrets are 
inside, you’ll have a pretty clear notion 
of the way the folks dropped out of the 
‘Milwaukee’ to make for the scene of that 
fire. In two minutes the coast was clear, 
for nobody was left in that hotel except 
two old ladies, who I locked in their room 
as my mates were coming up the stairs, 
and the boss, Josiah Turner, who ran into 
me as I turned round, so I had to pitch him 
down a few steps just to keep him quiet. 

“We boarded that committee - room 
before you could wink. There lay all the 
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dollars, neat and comfortable, all counted, 
bagged, and ready for us just as we knew 
they would be, for what we hadn’t found 
out concerning the shape of things up at 
the ‘Milwaukee’ wasn’t worth knowing. 
P’raps you’ll think I’m lying, Sir, but, 
sure as I’m here now, there was no safe 
or strong-box of any sort in that room, 
but the whole bloomin’ pile had been 
locked up in an ordinary chest of drawers. 


‘“* I guess the most first-class fire that ever blazed in Milwaukee 


is now on show.” 


How long it took us to force those locks 
you can guess. 

“ Billy Styles, about the cutest of us 
four chaps, ran to the window and looked 
up and down the street. 

*** Snakes alive!’ he called out, ‘ every- 
thing ’s working for us sorter providential. 
There ain’t a man, nor a woman neither, 
in sight. I reckon all the world and his 
wife are watching that bonfire yonder.’ 

“*Tf you’d come away from the window 
and lend a hand,’ I says, ‘you’d show 
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your sense. Quick’s the word, or we’ll 
spoil the job yet.’ 

“We slung those bags into a sack (or, 
rather, three sacks, one in the other, 
dollars being heavy) pretty fast, I can tell 
you. Now there was a passage round the 
side of the ‘ Milwaukee’ leading to a sort of 
pleasure-garden at the back. When we’d 
finished loading up, we all collared that 
sack, and opening a window in another 
room, dropped it on to the ground below. 
And now two things happened, very curious 
in their way. One we expected, the other 
we didn't. 

‘‘ First, just as we dropped that precious 
sack out of the window, our friend the red- 
headed chap came down the street at a 
snail’s pace, driving a small van loaded to 
the top with grain-husk, like you’ve seen 
carted from breweries in this country. We 
passed the sign to let him know we’d seen 
him, and he pulled quietly over to the 
hotel side of the.road, and stopped about 
fifty yards from the door. 

“Second, just as we were walking 
downstairs, looking as if we’d bossed 
the whole concern since it was first 
a hotel, Mr. Percy W. Patterson, fairly 
blown with running, cannoned clean into 
the middle of us. Now we could very well 
manage without his help just then, so Billy 
landed him one fair between his optics. 
But in doing this Master Billy fairly lost 
his balance, and the pair of them rolled 
over and over downstairs. It was very 
amusing to look at, but we had no time 
to spare, so I fetched Patterson a crack 
on the head with a stick, which, as it 
turned out, he didn’t get over for an hour 
or two. 

“Well, Billy scrambled up, cursing 
Patterson and the dollars too. We ran 
round and fetched that sack, and in very 
little longer than it takes me to tell the 
story, we had it buried in that vanload of 
husks. As you must know from what I’ve 
told you, it was just dark enough to suit 
us while this little job was going forward. 
I don’t know, of course, but from the way 
matters went afterwards, I reckon nobody 
_ whatever, except Patterson, Josiah Turner, 
and those two old ladies, clapped eyes on us 
while we were busy lifting those dollars. 
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So you see it’s very handy, at times, to 
have a big fire in your neighbourhood, and 
very handy, too, to have a chap who you 
can depend on to lend a hand come round 
the corner accidental-like just at the very 
moment when you’re longing for a sight 
of his countenance.” 


Hf. 


“* We each had one hundred dollars in our 
pockets. We each cleared out of Mil- 
waukee by different roads, and made tracks 
for the Cincinnati Commercial Hotel. But 
I ought to mention one rather important 
fact. Our good friend down there didn’t 
know it was arranged for him to shelter us 
after we’d lifted the spoil, or he would 
have objected beforehand. 

‘“‘“Now I must tell you, although it’s 
likely you know it already, that from 
Cincinnati to Milwaukee, in as straight a 
line as you can go, slap through Chicago, 
is something more than three hundred 
miles. So you may take your oath that if 
we’d tried getting that van-load of husks 
and something else to Cincinnati, we 
should have spoilt the ‘whole job. We 
didn’t try any game of that sort. Wood- 
ward, for that was the driver’s name, had 
promised to make for his brother's farn:, 
near Davenport, on the Mississippi, where 
he reckoned he could store the coin safe 
and comfortable, no questions asked, and 
we could fetch it away bit by bit. He did 
manage it, too. How he managed it I 
don’t know. 

** As it turned out, Samuel had enlarged 
more than a trifle when he talked about 
‘ fifteen thousand dollars.’ Nine thousand 
three hundred there were, all told; so we 
had a nice sum to divide after paying 
Woodward two thousand dollars, as 
agreed. I wondered at the time he 
didn’t stick to the whole swag. I sup- 
pose he guessed, if he had tried any game, 
we should put lead into his carcase. 

“T was the first to reach Cincinnati. 
Billy and another came in next day. The 
fourth, Jack Crawford, we never clapped 
eyes on again. 

“You should have seen Jimmy Turner’s 
face when I told him, with a revolver in 








my hand, how we’d lifted that coin from 
the ‘ Milwaukee.’ As it wasn’t his father’s 
money, I didn’t see why he should put 
himself out over the job. But he did put 
himself out. He was fairly flabbergasted— 
laid on his beam-ends. I took no notice 
of his tantrums, but asked his particular 
attention to three 
things. First, 1 meant 
to stop where I was 
as long as I chose, 
paying his usual 
charges for what I 
had. Second, if he 
ever let on, by so 
much as a hint, about 
what had ‘eventuated,’ 
as he called it, I would 
shoot him sure as his 
name was James 
Turner. Third, I 
meant to marry his 
youngest daughter, 
Bertha, if she’d have 
me, with or without 
his consent. He 
agreed to all three, for 
he couldn’t help him- 
self, and Bertha 
agreed to the last, 
because she liked me 
as much as I liked 
her. We were married 
next month, and if you 
care to walk over with 
me to No. 14, Selby 
Street, Battersea, I’ll 
introduce you. 

“Sir, I’ve done. 
I’m not going to tell 
you, for you can guess 
for yourself, what a 
row that company 
at Milwaukee kicked 
up when they found 
the whole store of 
dollars had vamoosed. 





That row lasted a 


tidy time, I can tell you, and I saw it 
referred to at a fair length in a Yankee 
newspaper more than ten years after that 
evening when the fire broke out at Sander- 
son’s packing-case warehouses. Mr. Percy 
W. Patterson, 


late of Chattanooga, 
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State of Tennessee, U.S.A., blew his 
brains out the day after he cannoned 
into us on the staircase of the ‘ Milwaukee,’ 
and I reckon that chap’s decease and the 
loss of the dollars just about put the 
finishing stroke to the Wisconsin Iron- 
ware Manufacturing and Exportation Co., 





a! 


“* You should have seen Fimmy Turner’s face when I told him, with 
a revolver in my hand, how we'd lifted that coin from the ‘ Milwaukee.” 


Limited. . . Capital three million dollars. . . 
with extensive premises for plant and 
storage on the Black River and down the 
Chippewa, and branch offices in Spring- 
field, St. Louis, Pittsburg, and Lowell. 


Head office, 217, Speculator’s Avenue, 
New York.” 

















DAINTON—AND DAINTY. 
AVE you ever seen Marie Dainton ? 
People who do not go to music- 
halls were surprised by her extraordinarily 
clever mimicking of certain actresses in 
“* Pot-Pourri,” at the Avenue Theatre. 
But the patrons of the Palace knew her 
genius well before that. She is the 
daughter of Miss Jenny Dawson, the 


MISS MARIE DAINTON MIMICKING MISS IRENE VANBRUGH MANICURING 


THE GAY LORD QUEX. 
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well-known artiste (with an “‘e”), and 
made her first appearance six years ago 
at York, when she was just twelve. Two 
or three London music-hall engagements 
followed, and at Christmas 1894 she 
charmed us all in a children’s pantomime 
at the Opéra Comique. Since then she 
has worked with a will, and possessing 
inherent genius and an inherited taste for 
the stage, she has 
climbed to the top of 
the tree at the age of 
eighteen. She is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, with 
raven-black hair and 
a slender figure. In 
“Pot-Pourri” she 
mimicked Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh as Sophy 
Fullgarney, Miss 
Terriss as the 
Runaway Girl, Miss 
Connie Ediss, and 
half a dozen others, 
with phonographic 
accuracy and a de- 
lightful sense of 
humour all her own. 


ESME BERINGER. 


Miss Esmé Beringer 
is so clever, and has 
such a pretty way 
with her, that it is 
rather astonishing to 
find her so frequently 
absent from a 
London theatre bill. 
She owed her intro- 
duction to the stage 
to her younger sister, 
Vera, who was play- 
ing Little Lord 


Photo. by Downey 
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Photo. by Lallie Garet-Charles, 
MISS ESME BERINGER. 


October 1899 F 
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Fauntleroy, which their mother, Mrs. 
Beringer, adapted in 1888. One night 
Vera fell ill, and her elder sister stepped 












Photo, by Pach, New York. 
MISS JESSIE MACKAYE. 





into her shoes. Asa matter of fact, Miss 
Esmé Beringer real début did not 
take place till the spring of 1893, when 
she. walked on in ‘“ Hypatia.” The 
Beringer girls cught to be clever, seeing 
that they inherit the art of music from 
their father and the art of literature from 
their mother, who is not only a playwright 
but a novelist. Their brother (Guy) is a 
journalist. 


THE JAUNTY JESSIE. 
How comes it to pass that American 
actresses are so much more sprightly than 
some English ones? The fact came home 
to us all most markedly by watching the 
girls in the chorus of “‘ The Belle of New 
York.” They were all alive—none the 
less so that they had played the piece 
hundreds and hundreds of times. Similarly, 
the brightest spot in “‘ El Capitan” at the 
Lyric was the vivacious charm of Miss 
Jessie Mackaye, who fills in every minute 
of the time she appears on the stage as 
if the whole thing were absolutely real. 
Miss Mackaye was born in St. Louis, and 
educated at a convent school. After 
going through a dramatic academy (which, 
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happily, did not spoil her), she made her 
first appearance as Micah Dow, the *‘ dour 
loon,” in ‘The Little Minister,” and 
joined Mr. De Wolf Hopper last spring, 
to play the part of the soldier’s daughter 
who woos the Viceroy. She is all life 
and litheness. 

















A RARE COMEDIENNE. 
Amid a plethora of pretty players the 
‘*comédienne” remains a rara avis. Of 
the younger generation Miss Beatrice 
Ferrar heads the list, for I take it that Miss 
Georgie Esmond and Miss Annie Hughes 
are somewhat older. Miss Ferrar is one 
of three sisters. Ada, the eldest, has done 
excellent work with the Bensons; Jessie, 
the youngest, who is known on the stage 
as Miss Marion Bishop, has learnt how to 
act under Mr. Ben Greet’s tuition. Miss 
Beatrice Ferrar, who is in the autumn 
melodrama at the ‘* Lane,” showed extra- 
ordinary cleverness in playing the little 
sneak of a schoolgirl in ‘‘The Manceuvres 
of Jane,” at the Haymarket. 















She was 





























































































Photo, by Russell, Baker Street. 
MISS FERRAR AS THE TOMBOY 


IN “THE MANCEUVRES OF JANE.” 
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also remarkably clever as one of the 
naughty children, Tow Tow, in “ Sweet 
Nancy.” It is years ago since she made 
a hit as one of the little Princes in 
“Richard III.,” in which she appeared 
under Mr. Benson’s management. I maysay 
that the Ferrars are no relation to Miss 


TRILBY AT THE FEET OF SVENGALI. 


From a Picture taken by Thomas, of Cheapside, of Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Irving, at their house, 
2, Russell Mansions, Southampton Row, W.C. 


Helen Ferrers, who is the sister of Miss 
Fortescue, whose real name is Finney (of 
Finisterre ?). 


THE JERSEY LILY. 


Mrs. Langtry will always manage to attract 


the public. During the present year of 
grace she (1) made a great hit on the turf 
with her horse Merman ; (2) re-opened her 


managerial career with Mr. Grundy’s play, 
“The Degenerates,” at the Haymarket, 
where she made her theatrical début as 
Kate Hardcastle in December 1881; and 
(3) married Mr. Hugo Gerald de Bathe, so 
that she may one day be Lady de Bathe. 
Mrs. Langtry was born (Emilie Charlotte 
le Breton) on Oct. 13, 
1853, at the rectory of 
St. Saviour’s, Jersey, 
where her father, the 
Rev. Charles le 
Breton, was Dean. 
On March 9g, 1874, 
she married Edward 
Langtry, and became 
a widow on Oct. 4, 
1897. On July 27, 
1899, she married Mr. 
de Bathe (aged twenty- 
eight). The fact was 
not known in London 
till Aug. 15. She has 
a daughter Jeanne, a 
pretty girl. 


AN UNMISTAKABLE 
ACTOR. 

H. B. Irving is an 
unmistakable actor— 
that is to say, he had 
to act in order to 
gratify his inherent 
instincts. Born in 
1870, he was educated 
at Marlborough and 
New College, Oxford. 
He made his first 
acquaintance with the 
stage as a member of 
the O.U.D.S. Then 
he read for the Bar. 
But he had to be- 
_ come an actor, and 
hence he made his début at the Garrick 
in 1891 as Lord Beaufoy in “School.” 
Since then he has gone steadily forward, 
though he has found time to write a 
vindication of Judge Jeffreys. In 1896 
he married Miss Dorothea Baird, who 
comes of an old Oxford family. The 
Irvings have an only son, Laurence Henry 
Foster Irving, born April 11, 1897. 





EH Morning's Fmbroglio. 


WAS walking down Bond Street when 

a hansom passed at a sharp trot. I 

thought I. heard my name in feminine 

accents, and I certainly saw a black sun- 

shade wave recognition. The next moment 
the horse was pulled up on its haunches. 

“Why, Miss Maynard!” I exclaimed, 
approaching. ‘Who would have expected 
to see you at this hour ?” 

Alice Maynard, looking very fresh and 
charming, and with an unusual touch of 
colour on her cheeks, bent over the splash- 
boards and held out her hand in the friend- 
liest way. 

“Bond Street isn’t so very out of the 
way,” she responded, ‘and eleven isn’t 
early.” 

“It depends,” said I, *‘on the night 
before.” 

“Oh, I’m not tired. I 
much at Lady Barbara's.” 

I nodded. ‘We sat out a good many, 
didn’t we ?” 

She flushed slightly. ‘Did we? Iam 
afraid I have forgotten.” Then she looked 
at me thoughtfully. “I wonder if you 
are very particularly engaged this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied eagerly. ‘I was 
only going to my banker’s to cash a 
cheque.” 

“‘ And that can wait ?” 

“Oh, yes. They won't in the least 
mind.” 

“In that case,” she said gravely, “‘ would 
you care to come with me ?” 
“Rather!” She mede 

settled myself at her side. 

“You don’t ask where I am going,” she 
observed. 


didn’t dance 


room, and I 


By 


I thought. 
I ventured. 

“ Really, Mr. Vincent——’ 

“1 beg your pardon,” I said apologeti- 
cally, ‘* but the idea occurred to me.” 

‘* Our errand is a most serious one,” she 
said, with an air of reproof. 

‘A bazaar!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You are 
taking. me to a bazaar! Oh, how could 
you——”” 

“Tt is not a bazaar.” 

‘* Then I don’t care,” said I. 

“The fact is, Mr. Vincent, when I saw 
you on the pavement, it occurred to me 
that it might do you a great deal of good 
to come with me this morning.” 

“I am sure of it,” I replied gratefully. 

She played with the tassel of her 
parasol. ‘‘I sometimes feel a little sorry 
that you are so flippant. You don’t seem 
to realise how serious life really is. And 
so Fe 

** And so,” said I, to help her, “‘ you are 
going to tell me?” 

“To show you,” 


**Can it be an elopement ?” 


’ 


she corrected gently. 
“Show me what ?” I asked blankly. 


She turned to me. ‘“ You and I, Mr. 
Vincent, are on our way to visit a poor 
family in Whitechapel.” 

** Bless my soul!” I exclaimed. 

‘“*A very poor family. There are 
six children, and their father has run 
away.” 

“You think,” I asked, “‘ he ought to 
have stopped ?” 

“* How can you doubt it ?” 

“There may be two sides,” I observed 
judicially. 

“* Really, Mr. Vincent, I do not under- 
stand you.” 
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‘I may, of course, be mistaken,” I said 
deferentially ; “‘but may he not have 
been actuated by delicate and chivalrous 
motives ?” 

“What can you mean ?” 

“Surely,” said I, “his going away 
meant one mouth less to feed.” 

Alice looked at me sternly. ‘“ Why 
will you persist in being absurd? I really 
think that you had better not come 
with me.” 

I apologised instantly and humbly. 

““I do so want to widen your views,” 
she went on earnestly. ‘I want to show 
you a little of the misery that goes on in 
our very midst. Oh, Mr. Vincent a 
The tears started to her eyes, and I felt 
ashamed of myself. 

“Very well,” said I. ‘*My mind is 
most receptive. I will follow your lead, 
and you may depend on my help.” 

“| knew your cynical manner was 
merely on the surface.” She smiled with 
wet eyes, and my heart fluttered. 

We talked about personal matters until 
we arrived at our destination. We alighted 
from the cab, and with the occasional 
aid of a policeman, found our way to a 
little dirty alley off a main street. We 
threaded our way down a court covered 
with refuse of various kinds, and finally 
entered a doorway and commenced to 
ascend a ricketty staircase. As we passed, 
women in various stages of déshabille 
regarded us critically, but, on the whole, 
with approval. 

“Mr. Vickers said the top floor of 
No. 5,” observed Alice, stopping for a 
moment to regain breath. “This is 
No. 5, but I don’t believe there is a top 
floor.” 

“Who is Mr. Vickers?” said I, with 
sudden jealousy. 

“Such a delightful man. He is the 
curate of St. Bodolph’s. It was he who 
asked me to visit this family.” 

I leant against the balustrade. ‘“ And 
this is the motive that brings you here 7” 
I said severely. ‘‘ How often is a de- 
lightful curate synonymous in the female 
mind with a delight in charity !” 

“Such remarks,” said Alice, ‘are quite 
uncalled for.” 





We resumed our upward ascent, and at 
length we reached the termination of the 
staircase. 

“This must be it,” said Alice, indicating 
a door. ‘‘What a dreadful place! I 
suppose we must go in.” 

“T suppose so,” I replied doubtfully. 

Alice knocked. There was no response, 
but inside we could hear a kind of scuffling 
sound. She knocked again. 

“Open the door, Mr. Vincent,” she 
said, drawing back. ‘I am sure there is 
someone inside.” 

I put my head within the room cautiously. 
‘*T should think so, indeed!” I said, with- 
drawing it. ‘‘ There seems to be about 
twenty kids.” 

“Kids!” she exclaimed. 
ceedingly strange ! 

So she looked. ‘How can you talk 
such nonsense?” she said indignantly. 
“‘ Why, there are six dear little mites.” 

We entered boldly. There were six 
children in various degrees of dirtiness 
littered about the floor. They were dressed 
in rags, but to all appearance seemed 
happy and healthy. The youngest was 
about three, and the eldest about ten, 
according to Alice’s estimation. Not- 
withstanding their want of cleanliness, 
Alice kissed them all carefully. 

““Where’s your mother, dear?” she 
asked the eldest. 

The child—a boy presumably, for his 
clothing consisted chiefly of a man’s pair 
of trousers cut short in the legs—regarded 
her with marked suspicion. 

** Dunno,” he answered. 

His sister, about a year younger, I should 
imagine, had no notion of reticence. She 
told us volubly that her mother was in the 
“lock-up” for being drunk and assaulting 
Mrs. Simpkins. 

“How dreadful!” cried Alice. 
Mr. Vincent, isn’t it awful ? 
thing!” 

I said nothing, for I felt that sympathy 
might be misplaced. Alice was scrutinis- 
ing the children. She turned to me with 
resolution. 

‘“‘ They must be washed,” she cried. 

“They certainly need it,” I responded 
impartially. 


‘“*How ex- 
Let me look.” 


“e Oh, 
Poor, poor 
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“ Why, Miss Maynard! Who would have expected to see you at this hour?” 
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“We must wash them.” The sex of the 
children was not apparent from their 
clothing. She went to them separately. 

“Are you a little boy or a little girl?” 
she asked. 

None of them seemed to know, with the 
exception of the eldest girl, who answered 
at once and at length that there were 
three of each. 

Alice addressed the three of the male 
sex. ‘‘Go,” she said, “with that kind 
gentleman into the next room, and he will 
wash you and make you nice and clean,” 

“IT won’t!” said I. 

She turned with reproachful eyes. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Vincent, you promised to help me.” 

“I never promised to tub a lot of dirty 
infants.” 

“Only their hands and faces,” she said. 

“There’s no water, or soap, or any- 
thing,” I protested. 

The little girl, for whom I began to 
cherish a rooted dislike, intervened, and 
produced a basin, water, soap, and a piece 
of sack for a towel. 

I shook my head stubbornly. Alice 
came and laid her hand on my arm, and 
looked into my face. 

‘“* Please, Mr. Vincent, for my sake.” 

*“* Why can’t you ” I began. 

“I am going to wash the little girls.” 

I fled precipitately into the next room, 
and the three small urchins were pushed 
in after me.- I.do not know what I should 
have done if I had not noticed a glimmer 
of intelligence on the boy’s face. 

** Little boy,” I said, with sudden inspir- 
ation, “‘I will give you sixpence for each 
dirty little face you wash, beginning with 
your own.” 

“* Sixpence!” echoed the boy. 

I produced a shilling and a sixpence, 
and showed them to him. He made a 
grab. ™ 

**No, you don’t,” said I, and pocketed 
the money. ‘“ Wash first, pay afterwards.” 

After a little more explanation he 
grasped the situation, and started upon 
his task. I sat down on a broken chair 
and lit a cigarette, occasionally giving a 
hint. 

“The neck and ears, you. know. 
mustn’t shirk.” 


You 


When he had gone over the ground 
about three times I was satisfied. He 
then started upon his little brothers. 
There was no need to urge him to 
thoroughness; it became necessary to 
caution him against excess of zeal. It 
was unfortunate the two little victims 
should commence to cry; the noise they 
made was most disagreeable. 

At length, Alice put her head in at the 
door. 

“‘ Have you finished ?” 

“* Oh, yes,” said I. 

She came in, and kissed the bellowing 
brats till smiles wreathed their faces once 
more. 

“How pretty they are, now they are 
clean!” said she. 

*“* Oh, very,” replied I. 
we go home?” 

She looked at me reproachfully ‘‘ With- 
out giving them anything to eat?” she 
asked. 

** Oh, they are not hungry.” 

‘““VYes, we are,” said the horrid little 
girl. 

““Come, dears,” said Alice, and they 
began to file out of the room. 

‘You are not,” said I, with a break in 
my voice, “‘ going to ask me to walk about 
outside with these infants ?” 

“You may remain here,” said Alice 
coldly, ‘‘ till we return.” 

“Qh, no, I will come with you” 

So we all stumbled down the inter- 
minable stairs, objects of great interest to 
the neighbours. When we reached the 
outer air, a motley crew of children came 
whooping round us. I never felt so out 
of place in my life, but Alice did not seem 


“And now do 


- to mind. 


‘‘Observe,” she said, with satisfaction, 
“how these poor people appreciate little 
acts of kindness to their number.” 

We progressed onwards. The nauseous 
little girl went first, with an air of great 
pride. She was conducting us, so she 
said, to a place where meals could be 
obtained. She walked mincingly, and I 
am certain she “ cut” several little friends 
of former days. Alice came next, a newly 
washed little girl in either hand, and I 
followed with two little boys. The eldest 
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boy, whose name was Billy, followed last, 
ashamed of the whole thing. I quite 
understood his frame of mind. 

The place the little girl led us to after 
at least a quarter of an hour’s steady 
walking was a fried-fish shop. The little 
girl indicated it with pride. The awful 
odour emitted, seemingly in the form of 
white steam, made me feel faint. Even 
Alice looked a trifle disconcerted. 


that she thought it meanness that had 
prevented us from entering. 

I had seen no other place, but by great 
good luck, after walking a hundred yards 
or so, we came to a coffee-tavern. In the 
window were some dried herrings and a 
notice that rump-steak pies were obtain- 
able for fourpence, “including bread.” I 
pointed this out to Alice. 

“This, I think, is within our means.” 


Notwithstanding their want of cleanliness, Alice kissed them all carefully. 


“I don’t think we can quite go in here,” 
she said. 

“ And why not ?” I asked sarcastically. 

“Unless you are hungry,” she responded 
sweetly. . 

At the moment, the proprietor came to 
the door and urged us to enter. Alice 
seemed to hesitate. 

“Come away!” I cried, with sudden terror. 
“‘T see another place down the road.” 

So our procession re-formed itself. The 
little girl was crestfallen. I saw plainly 


She smiled and nodded. ‘Let us go 
in then. You are paymaster, for I find I 
have left my purse at home.” 

“Right,” said I. ‘Come in.” 

We entered. The place was divided 
into partitions; we found an empty place, 
where our party proceeded to feast most 
royally. The children, and especially the 
objectionable little girl, sampled every- 
thing on the bill of fare. 

“‘Isn’t it lovely,” said Alice benignly, 
“to see them enjoying themselves ! ” 
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“Tt is, with less 
heartiness. 

“If they were only dressed decently 
they would be most attractive children.” 

I assented, not that I believed it, but 
because I wanted to please Alice. 

She leant forward. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Vincent,” 
she said, “‘ couldn’t we give them some 
new clothes ?” 

“‘ Why, yes,” I replied indulgently. “I 
will leave sufficient money for the purpose.” 
. “Oh, how good you are!” Her eyes 
looked at me with such a gentle light that 
I felt my heart beat violently. 

“Oh, Alice ” I began. 
stopped me hastily. 

“‘T think they have finished,” she said, 
rising. ‘‘ Will you pay the bill?” 

I did so, and we all prepared to depart. 
As the children filed out reluctantly, I saw 
Alice scan their little ragged figures with a 
look of compassion. 

“How I should like to see them decently 
dressed!” she said. 

“We will come 
answered. 

“Will you, Mr. Vincent ?” 

“* Of course I will.” 

She had the youngest child by one hand, 
and I grasped its other. There was that 
link between us, at any rate. The rest of 
the children tumbled on about our legs. 

We walked on down the main street, 
and it is not surprising that people turned 
to look at us. Suddenly Alice stopped 
dead. 

“*Oh, Mr. Vincent!” she exclaimed. 

I turned with surprise, and found her 
eyes sparkling. 

“What is it ?” I asked. 

** Look!” 

I looked. “1 don’t see anything par- 
ticular,” I had to remark. 

She indicated a shop*on the other side 
of the road. 

“* How exceedingly fortunate! ‘ Ready- 
made Emporium for Clothes,’ ” she read. 

“* What is a ‘ Ready-made Emporium ?’” 
I asked curiously. 

“Why, don’t you see, you can buy 
clothes there. Oh, do come across.” 

So we all crossed, and stood scanning 
the windows of the ‘“‘ Emporium.” 


indeed,” said I, 


But she 


another day,” I 


“Underclothing and everything!” ex- 
claimed Alice delightedly. ‘‘ Both for 
girls and for boys!” 

“‘It seems so,” I admittec. 

“Oh, Mr. Vincent.” She looked at me 
expectantly, as if the next suggestion was 
due from me. 

I thought. ‘“‘ You mean,” I said at 
length, ‘‘ that you want me to buy clothing 
here for this little crowd.” 

Her eyes sparkled. ‘It is so good of 
you 35 

“Not at all,’ I responded, with large 
generosity. ‘‘ Let us enter.” 

So we all crowded into the shop, which 
was quite a small one, notwithstanding its 
name. A remarkably unpleasant-looking 
woman reeled forwards. 

** What d’you want ?” she asked abruptly, 
not to say rudely. 

I am not accustomed to be spoken to 
like that. 

“I want your master, my good woman,” 
I replied curtly. 

She put her arms akimbo. “I am 
master and missus, and what’s your 
business ?” 

Alice came forward and explained. I 
felt I was relegated to a back place. So I 
sat down and waited while a great pile of 
articles was accumulated from various 
boxes 

When Alice had purchased what must 
have been nearly the whole stock, she 
turned to me with triumph. 

**Won’t they look different ?” she said. 

**No doubt,” said I. 

“Their mother won’t know them.” 

“1 think she will,” I replied grimly. “I 
don’t suppose they will have the benefit of 
their new clothes for long ” 

““What do you mean?” asked Alice, 
alarmed. 

“Don’t you think,” I hinted, “ that 
their mother may consider their old 
clothes good enough ? And no doubt the 
pawnshop is handy.” 

Alice looked aghast. 


““T never thought 
of that,” she said sadly. “‘ And their mother 
does drink !” 

“* Nevertheless,” 
have hereafter the benefit of a kindly 
action.” 


said I, ‘“‘we_ shall 












She pondered deeply. ‘‘ The children,” 
she said at length,-“‘ must get into their 
new clothes. We will leave the old ones 
here, so that their mother can’t get at 
them. This will give themachance. She 
will hardly strip them naked.” 

“That might help,” I admitted. 

Alice’s face cleared. She turned briskly 
to the saleswoman and asked 
whether the children could 
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with decision. 
rag-shop !” 
Alice turned away haughtily. ‘“ You 
must take them with you, Mr. Vincent,” 
she said. 
“T’ll be hanged if I will,” I replied. 
“Mr. Vincent!” 
“Really, Miss Maynard,” I spluttered, 


“This ain’t no blooming 





change at once. 

The woman grunted surlily. 
“I s’pose so,” she said un- 
graciously. ‘Of course, you 
pays before you leaves.” 

** Oh, yes,” cried Alice, with 
eagerness. ‘Thank you so 
much. Mr. Vincent, will you 
dress the three little boys ?” 

Very much disgusted, I 
escorted the three little urchins 
into a back parlour, and a 
great bundle of clothing was 
thrown in after me. I re- 
sorted to my former tactics 
and bribed Billy, who, after 
considerable efforts, rigged 
out himself and his brothers. 
All three enjoyed themselves 
immensely. I confess I have 
never seen such a collection 
of rags as these boys stripped 
from their bodies. 

When my contingent had 
concluded their toilet, we re- 
joined the others in the shop. 
The little girls, clad in new 
dresses, smirked and smiled 
with the utmost self-conscious- 
ness Alice was delighted 

‘How charming it is!” she 
said, “‘ and it is all due to your 
kindness.” 

** And aow,” said I, “ hadn’t 
we better go home ?” 

‘“* We will get the bill.” She turned to the 
sour-faced proprietress and asked for it. 

“What about them rags?” said the 
woman disagreeably, designating the cast- 
off clothing. 

“Oh, should you mind our leaving 
them here?” 

** Not if I knows it,” replied the woman 





She flung herself in the way, and with clenched fist 


menaced us. 


“this is too much. I really cannot walk 
through the streets with a bundle of 
horrible old clothes.” 

“* What are we to do, then?” 

“This lady, for some slight remuner- 
ation, will no doubt dispose of them.” 

The wretched hag mimicked me. “ This 
lady won’t do nothink of the kind,” she 
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said. ‘‘ You takes your own rags with 
you. Iain’t a marine-store dealer.” It 
was quite easy to see she keenly relished 
this unforeseen opportunity of making 
herself objectionable. 

Alice and I stood and looked at each 
other. The children in the meantime 
admired each other’s clothes, and dis- 
covered fresh beauties every moment. 

““We will send for them,” I said at 
length. 

“You takes ’em with you,” said the 
woman decisively. 

The uneasy silence that followed was 
broken by a loud, joyful cry from Alice. 

‘‘Look!” she exclaimed. We ll 
looked. ‘‘ A dust-cart!” 

On the other side of the road there was, 
indeed, a dust-cart. I sprang into the 
street, beckoning the driver wildly to stop. 

The difficulty was solved. In less than 
the space of three minutes, for the reason- 
able consideration of one shilling, the 
dustman had entered the shop, picked up 
the rags, tucked them under his arm, made 
his exit, and the dust-cart had rumbled 
out of sight. 

“* What luck!” said Alice. 

“Luck indeed,” I echoed, . breathing 
again. We were all overjoyed, with the 
exception of the woman, who seemed quite 
depressed. In silence, she left us and 
began to make out the bill. 

The bill was brought and presented to 
me. It came to about eight pounds. I 
drew out my sovereign-case. It was 
empty. I felt in my pockets. There was 
only some loose silver. I dived into my 
breast-pocket for my cheque-book. It 
was not there. 

Alice must have noticed I looked a little 
disconcerted. 

“* What is it ?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” I answered. I turned 
to the woman. “If you will give me half 
a sheet of note-paper and a penny stamp, 
I will write you a cheque.” 

The woman returned a look of the most 
baleful contempt. 

‘“*] want cash,” she replied. 

“T haven’t got it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Vincent!” exclaimed Alice. 

A dreadful pause ensued. 


I believe the woman really thought we 
were united in a conspiracy to defraud her, 
for her face gathered fury. 

**T knew it!” she cried, with almost an 
air of triumph. ‘1 saw at once what your 
game was. Flash mobsmen, that’s what 
you are. Oh, I’m not to be took in.” 
“Don’t be silly,” I replied peremp- 
torily. 

“Silly is it? Who is silly? It’s you 
with your ’igh collar and eye-glass and no 
money. Oh,I’ll have the police. I ’1I——” 

“‘Please cease,” said I. I turned to 
Alice. ‘*‘ What are we to do?” 

She turned her head away. “Really, 
Mr. Vincent, you have landed us in a very 
awkward predicament. I certainly assumed 
you had the money on you to pay for your 
purchases. It was really rather care- 
less e 

“You remember,” I explained humbly ; 
“that when I met you I was on the way 
to my bank. I was cleaned out last night 
at pok—by an unexpected bill. It is so 
unusual for me to pay cash for purchases.” 

“I haven’t any money on me,” said 
Alice dolefully. Suddenly she turned 
pale. ‘‘ Oh, what is that woman doing ?” 

I turned. The woman had seized hold 
of Billy, and was engaged in unbutton- 
ing his little jacket. He was struggling 
valiantly in her grasp. 

“What are you up to?” I shouted. 
“Leave the boy alone.” 

“T’ll not be cheated,” cried she. 
“T’ll have my things back, if I’m not to 
be paid.” At the moment Billy got ina 
kick, and she released her hold. 

“Of course, you’ll be paid. 
Heaven’s sake be reasonable!” 

The woman seized one of the little 
girls and began to tear undone the 
buttons of her tiny frock. The mite burst 
into loud sobs. With the child in her 
grasp, she turned to the others. 

‘** Take off them clothes!” she shouted, 
“or I’ll have you put in prison. Take 
’em off, I say.” 

Frightened by her angry voice and 
threatening mien, all the children with 
the exception of Billy started to obey. I 
felt the shop swim round. 

“Stop!” Icried. ‘“ Stop!” 


For 
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The next moment he was outside. 
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But my voice was weak as compared to 
hers. She repeated her commands with 
raised voice and hand. The eldest girl 
flung back her head and emitted a loud 
and piercing cry. 

“Oh, Mr. Vincent, stop them!” cried 
Alice in my ear. ‘‘They have no other 
clothes to put on—you gave them to the 
dustman.” 

All the children were in tears, and the 
dusty floor of the shop was becoming 
littered with tiny garments. 

“What are they to dor” I asked the 
woman. ‘ They have no other clothes.” 

“‘T don’t care,” she answered stubbornly. 
“*T want my property.” 

I stood and looked at her dazedly. 
“‘ But—but we can’t walk through the 
streets with—six little—naked children! ” 

“They would catch the most dreadful 
cold,” said Alice pleadingly. 

** IT don’t mind that,” said I, ‘* but think 
of the spectacle!” 

“I'll not be cheated!” screamed the 

woman, who was working herself into a 
frenzy. 
“Who wants to 
Can’t you 
see——” Alice put her hand on my arm 
and stopped me. 

**Don’t annoy her,” she whispered. 
“Qh, think of the poor little children!” 

I turned and regarded them. They were 
weeping loudly, and steadily undressing. 
Poor Alice, without warning, burst into 
tears. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “six naked little 
children!” 

“Tt will be all 
whispered. 

“What will their mother say when she 
sees them!” 

I rather shuddered at the prospect, 
remembering Mrs. Simpkins. 

“Oh, do something, Paul—Mr. Vincent. 
Something! Anything!” 

I turned to Billy. “ Billy,” I said, ‘‘ my 
dear, kind Billy, I’ll give you sixpence for 
each of your little brothers and sisters 
whom you stop undressing.” 

Billy saved us. I admired that boy. In 
a shrill peremptory voice he issued his 
commands, and his brothers and sisters 


I lost my temper. 
cheat you, you silly old fool ? 


” 


right, dearest,” I 


listened. The woman became abusive; I 
cannot repeat the language she used. Her 
adjectives were illuminative. I became 
convinced of what I had suspected from 
the first—that she was considerably the 
worse for drink. 

““You’re swindlers!” 
*“‘T’ll have the law on you. Give me back 
my clothes. Thieves! Murder!” 

“This is no place for you,” I cried 
hurriedly to Alice. ‘‘ You must come 
away.” 

“ And the children ?” 

‘“*We will leave them here, and come 
back with the money.” 

“No,” replied Alice heroically. “I 
cannot leave them here.” 

“You must,” said I. 

‘She will turn them naked into the 
street. Oh, no, I cannot leave them.” 

“Then I will go alone and come back 
with the cash.” 

‘““You will leave me!” cried Alice, 
almost hysterically. 

“Then,” said I, “we will all go to- 
gether. Come!” 

I seized two children by the arms, and 
Alice grasped the other two, and Billy and 
the eldest girl following close, we made 
a dash forthe door. But the woman saw 
our intent. She flung herself in the way, 
and with clenched fists menaced us. 

“You don’t, you don’t!” she shrieked, 
choking with passion. ‘‘ Not if I knows 
z 


she screamed. 


We recoiled. It was obvious we could 
not force a passage without an unpleasant 
personal encounter. Alice was pale and 
trembling, and the children were scream- 
ing their loudest. The virago had picked 
up a fire-iron and stood at the door brand- 
ishing it, with eyes that flashed. 

What would have been the outcome I 
dare not guess if at that moment Alice 
had not noticed a familiar form passing 
the shop-window. 

“Mr. Vicars!” she screamed. 
Mr. Vicars!” 

“Where ? Where ?” cried I. . 

“There! There! Oh, he doesn’t hear! 
He’s gone!” 

I turned to Billy. “ Billy,” I said, my 
voice trembling with excitement, “there 


“ec Oh, 
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is another sixpence for you if you will 
bring that parson here.” 

Billy nodded his appreciation of my 
command. He looked at the woman 
intently, made a sudden dash, dodged, 
and emerged from under her arms. ‘The 
next moment he was outside. The woman 
in her efforts to detain him, tripped and 
sat down suddenly. Her language was 
appalling; I turned hot and cold alter- 
nately. 

After what seemed a weary interval, Mr. 
Vicars appeared, escorted by Billy. Even 
at that moment I experienced a feeling of 
relief that he was quite an elderly man. 
He stopped the expletives of the woman 
with a thunderous “ Silence!” 

We explained the situation. 
annoyed to observe 
amused. 

“I fear,” he said, ‘“‘I have not the 
money.” 

“‘Oh, oh!” moaned Alice. 

“‘ But,” he went on brightening up, “I 
might find enough in the poor-box at the 
Mission Hall. It is quite close.” 

“Oh, thank you,” we murmured. He 
went away, and returned shortly with 
enough money to settle the bill. 

It was with a feeling of relief that I 
emerged from the shop. Billy had been 
sent for a cab, and Alice and I climbed 


I was 
that he appeared 





into it. The woman reappeared for a 
moment to hurl at me some offensive 
remark about a “‘ toff without money.” 

We shook hands warmly with Mr. 
Vicars. He had agreed to see the 
children home. I noticed Alice did not 
kiss them with so much effusion as at our 
start. 

We drove home somewhat silently. As 
we neared our journey’s end, Alice broke 
the silence. 

‘““I hope,” she said, “‘you will forgive 
me for getting you into such a situation.” 

“It was more my fault than yours,” I 
replied gallantly. 

She seemed inclined to agree, which was 
not quite what I had intended. However, 
I let it pass. 

‘*T have read somewhere,” I observed 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that a common share of peril 
is the strongest bond of comradeship.” 

She glanced at me with bright eyes. “I 
am sure that is true, Mr. Vincent.” 

“Then I may take it that this morning’s 
episode tends to draw us together?” 

She did not reply. Her hand rested 
on the splash-board. I covered it with 
mine. 

“If that be so,” I said gently, “I am 
amply compensated for all I have under- 
gone.” 

She did not withdraw her hand. 








HESE pictures, taken by Mr. Edward 
Kennard, represent head - cutting 

and tent- pegging by men of the 
15th Hussars, in which regiment Mr. 


fist 





Kennard’s son is a Captain. The 15th 
have a brilliant history. At the battle 
of Villiers en Couch, two squadrons of the 
regiment, assisted by some of the mounted 
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Austrian troops, routed 3000 of the enemy 
and captured three pieces. In one of the 
battles of the Peninsular War, 400 of the 
15th defeated 700 of the French Dragoons, 





took 150 of them prisoners, including two 
Colonels and eleven other officers. The 
15th also fought at Waterloo and went 
through the Afghan War, 1878-80. 
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. HE Macaroni Painter”—that was 

the name his rivals gave him. 
In the shop-windows of Mat Darley, the 
print-seller in the Strand, was an etching 
of him with this title, and Dighton drew 
him, and Earlom engraved him in mezzo- 
tint, thus hinted 
at, though the 
dogs took care to 
lie perdu, so far as 
their signatures 
were concerned. 
And yet Cosway 
was not much of 
a duellist. His 
sword, which he 
wore in 
and out of season, 
was for swagger, 
and probably the 
only time it saw 
active service was 
when a furious: 
disputant rushed 
out of a Whig 
club, snatched it 
from its sheath, 
and returned to 
fight his enemy in 
the vestibule. 
His envious 
brethren of the brush did not fight 
Cosway. They called him “ Billy 
Dimple,” ‘‘ Dickey Causeway,” and “ The 
Macaroni Painter.” 

On Nov. 5, 1742, in the pretty Devon- 
shire village of Oakford, was enacted an 
interesting ceremony, for then it was, 
according to the short and simple annals 
of the parish, that Richard, son of Richard 
and Mary Cosway, was baptized. The 


season 
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EMMA, WIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
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family, however, belonged to Tiverton, 
where the artist’s father was some sort of 
pedagogue. There was at least one other 
son—William—who was to be private 
secretary to Nelson and Collingwood. As 
such, he was present at the Battle of 
Trafalgar, and 
afterwards he re- 
ceived the honour 
of knighthood, 
and was member 
of Parliament for 
Maidstone. While 
William followed 
im the train of 
Mars, Richard 
was equally assid- 
uous at the shrine 
of Venus, trans- 
ferring to vellum 
the features, 
voluptuous 
enough, of the 
peccant beauty 
commended by 
England's hero to 
the nation— 
Emma, Lady 
Hamilton. 
Though not of 
the haute noblesse, 
the Cosways appear to have occupied a 
respectable position in Tiverton, as they 
do to-day. They were connected with the 
woollen manufacture, and Richard’s god- 
father, Mr. Peard, was undoubtedly a 
person of considerable means and a man 
of mark in the town. To him, and to 
his uncle, who, it seems, was Mayor of 
Tiverton, Cosway practically owed every- 
thing. We do not know what his father 
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originally intended to bring him to, though 
from the fact that at seven years of age 
he was punished for neglecting his lessons 
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and being always ‘idly engaged in draw- 
ing,” it may perhaps be assumed that the 
calling, if any had been fixed upon, was 
not the profession of art. Be that as it 
may, uncle and godfather between them 
settled the point to Richard’s satisfaction, 
and before he was twelve he was packed 
off to London, there to receive regular 
instruction. 

Smith, in his Life of Nollekens, has a 
queer story that, on arriving at the Metro- 
polis, the young genius was employed as 
a waiter or page-boy at Shipley’s drawing- 
school, and that the pupils, good kind 
youths, taught him for nothing. It was 
not exactly like that. He was first placed 
as a boarder with a Mr. Hudson, who 
stood high as a teacher, and—an even 
greater recommendation jn the eyes of 
Cosway’s friends — was a Devonshire 
man. The result showed that Devonshire 
men, out of their county, cannot always 
be trusted. At Hudson’s, as we learn 
from himself, Cosway was set to perform 
‘menial offices.” Not having come there 
for the privilege of blacking his master’s 
boots, the sensible boy moved out into 
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lodgings, and exchanged Hudson’s 
Academy for Shipley’s. Shipley was 
a brother of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 

Inspired by the magnificent resolve ‘‘ to 
be some day the greatest artist in London,” 
Cosway worked very hard, going without 
food and sleep in order that he might 
make progress in his studies, so that 
he might succeed. Always precocious, he 
anticipated the future also in other ways— 
chiefly in earning money and in wooing 
fashion. His brother William says of 
him with reference to this period of his 
life: ‘‘He was employed to make draw- 
ings of the heads for the shops, as well 
as fancy miniatures and free subjects for 
snuff-boxes for the jewellers, mostly 
from ladies whom he knew; and from 
the money he gained and the com- 
pany he kept, he rose from one of the 
dingiest of boys to be one of the smartest 
of men.” 

For centuries there had been miniaturists 
in England. One of the most eminent was 





ANGELICA COSWAY AS A BABY. 
BY MRS, COSWAY. 


a contemporary of Shakspere, and not 
improbably it was the remembrance of 


_ some portrait by Nicholas Hilliard that 
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suggested the words put into the mouth of 
Bassanio— 
Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs. 


Others might be cited as having excelled 
in the beautiful art, but there is no need. 
All Cosway’s predecessors were alike in 
this—that. they strove after fidelity to 
nature by minute attention to detail, 

a process wherein the higher ideal 
element, that which gives life and 
meaning to the 
whole, is in 
danger of being 
lost. When 
Cosway arose, 
he not merely 
substituted con- 
fidence and 
grace for stiff- 
ness and 
pedantry, but 
succeeded in 
rendering, 
through the in- 
dividual types, 
the elegant and 
artificial cha- 
racter of the 
age. It may be 
added that 
miniature-paint- 
ing just then 
was in a de- 
cadent state. It 
had only two 
exponents, 
Jeremiah Meyer and Nathaniel Hone, 
neither of whom was diligent or en- 
thusiastic. 

With regard to the majority of Cosway’s 
early works, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to identify them, but a group of miniatures 
exists which must certainly be referred to 
the first period of his manhood. It com- 
prises one Jonathan Rashleigh, his wife 
Mary, daughter of Sir William Clayton, 
of Marden, and their eleven children, 
Jonathan, Martha, Philip, Mary, Jane, 
Robert, Rachel, John, Charles, Peter, and 
Thomas. These miniatures have never 
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gone out of the family, and are now in 
possession of Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh, of 
Menabilly, Cornwall. 

The turning-point in Cosway’s career 
was a visit from Mrs. Fitzherbert, the 
sot-disant wife of the Prince of Wales, who 
sat for her portrait. The Prince found the 
miniature delightful, was induced to follow 
the example of the first lady of his 
seraglio, brought his royal brother—and 
then, of course, Cosway’s fortune was 
made. All the town wended its way to 
Berkeley Street, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
like the great 
man he was, ex- 
pressed gener- 
ous approval of 
his fellow- 
Devonian, and 
did his best to 
aid him. 

Circumstances 
being so pro- 
pitious, it is not 
surprising that 
the thought of 
matrimony 
should have 
presented itself 
to Cosway’s 
mind, and the 
siren who was 
to tempt him 
was not long in 
appearing. At 
Number 7, Park 
Street, Queen’s 
Square (Queen 
Anne’s_ Gate), 
lived at that time the cosmopolitan Mr. 
Charles Townley, famous for his collection 
of statuary. This gentleman had been so 
much abroad that he could not speak 
English very long consecutively, thinking 
apparently in. French, Italian, or some 
other Continental language. Anyhow, he 
manifested no insular dislike for foreigners, 
and it happened that among his friends was 
Angelica Kaufmann, the fashionable por- 
trait - painter, who acted as chaperon to 
a pretty girl but newly arrived from Italy. 

It is frequently stated that the father of 
Maria Louisa Catherine Cecilia Hadfield 
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was an hotei-keeper at Florence, whence 
it might be inferred that he exercised his 
calling in a merely speculative way. Had- 
field, however, was a philanthropist. Maria 
informs us that he came of a Manchester 
family of merchants and manufacturers, 
and deploring the bad accommodation 
that English travellers had to endure in 





MARIA COSWAY.—FROM A STIPPLE ENGRAVING 


BY BARTOLOZZI, 1785. 


Italy, established boardingshouses for their 
benefit. She was educated in a convent, 
and learnt to draw and play beautifully. 
On the death of her husband Mrs. Hadfield 
came to England, and Maria was intro- 
duced to Cosway at Mr. Townley’s. 
Cosway fell hopelessly in love with her, 
and she, through a succession of stages 
which may be termed “steps toward 
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confidence,” at length found herself in the 
same predicament. ‘At first,” she says, 
“she feared him, then she worshipped 
him ; later on she admired him, gradually 
grew to like to be in his company and to 
obtain his advice, and finally loved him 
with her whole heart.” The wedding 
was celebrated on Jan. 18, 1781, at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
Angelica Kaufmann attended, 
and Mr. Charles Townley gave 
away the bride. 

Soon after his marriage 
Cosway removed from Berkeley 
Street to Schomberg House, 
Pall Mall, and with the help of 
his wife began to entertain on 
a most costly scale. For some 
years Mrs. Cosway’s Sunday 
evening concerts were the rage, 
and—the phrase is almost too 
cliché—“‘ everybody who was 
anybody” made a point of 
patronising them. Georgiana, 
the lovely Duchess of Devon- 
shire, dropped her little notes, 
commencing ‘Dear Mrs. 
Cosway,” and accepting or re- 
gretting; and, in addition to 
the foreign Ambassadors, the 
Countess of Aylesbury, the 
Marchioness of ‘Townshend, 
Lord Sandys, Earl Cowper, 
Lord Erskine, Mrs. Dawson 
Damer, the sculptor, and Mrs. 
Cowley, the poetess, were con- 
stant habitués of the gaily deco- 
rated rooms. Above all, there 
was Horace Walpole, hypo- 
critically enjoying himself, and 
an excellent type of the in- 
sincere grandees who crowded 
to the Cosways’ parties and ridi- 
culed them behind their backs. 

All this ostentation made the Bohemian 
fraternity very irate, and Cosway’s lack of 
personal beauty laid him open to many a 
nasty thrust. Thus, one day, coming into 
the Artists’ Club from a levée, gorgeously 
arrayed, with red heels, bag-wig, and 
sword, he was looking in vain for a seat, 
when Hayman, great coarse wretch, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What! canst thou find no 
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room? Come hither, my iittle Jack-a- 
Dang, and sit upon my knee, my little 


” 


monkey. 
him. ‘It would not 
be the first time,” 
he answered, ‘‘ that 
a monkey rode a 
bear.” 

On a subsequent 
occasion Cosway 
feebly succumbed 
to this brutal taunt. 
In 1791 he left Pall 
Mall for No. 1 (now 
No. 21), . Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street. 
Carved on the ex- 
terior pediment of 
this house was then, 
as there still is, a 
stone lion, a circum- 
stance which capti- 
vated the regard 
of the lynx-eyed 
and evil-minded 
Peter Pindar. Forth- 


But Cosway was a match for 
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underwent a change. First, a daughter was 
born to them, and christened Angelica, 
after their great friend; and then, some- 
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with he indited the following epigram— 
When a man to a fair for a show brings a lion, 
*Tis usual a monkey the sign-post to tie on, 
But here the old custom reversed is seen, 5 
For the lion’s without, and the monkey ’s within. 


These lines some practical joker having 





QUEEN CAROLINE. 
BY RICHARD COSWAY. 


affixed to the 
door, the 
artist, of 
course, was 
bound to see 
them. Cos- 
way was 
scarified, so 
much so that 
in three 
months he 
removed to 
another 
house situ- 
ated in the 
same street, 
but gar- 
nished with 
no perilous 
symbols. 


About the time of this mortifying inci- 


dent, the Cosways’ 


domestic affairs 


what abruptly, Mrs. 
Cosway quitted her 
husband forthe Con- 
tinent. This step 
naturally ledtomuch 
speculation. The 
lady afterwards as- 
signed as the reason 


‘of her departure the 


state of her health, 
but whatever her 
motives may have 
been, it is tolerably 
clear that annoyance 
with her husband 
was not one of them. 
Though they con- 
tinued apart for 
years, she was always 
ready to return to 
him in case of need. 

’Tis a fearful thing 
to be the child of 


genius. Deserted by her mother, poor 
little Angelica fell a victim to her father’s 
eccentric notions of education. Mrs. 
Cosway was a Catholic, and her husband 
a staunch Protestant, in token whereof he 


flaunted, as 
a cynosure 
in his 
drawing- 
room, a 
han d- 
somely 
bound 
Bible on a 
bracket 
supported 
by golden 
cherubim. 
Cosway 
being 
master of 
the child, 
at six years 
ofage,even 
before she 





GEORGE IV. 
BY RICHARD COSWAY. 


could read English, her head was being 
stuffed with Hebrew,so that she might study 
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the Scriptures in the original! Not long 
after, she died. Thereupon Cosway had 
the body embalmed, deposited in a marble 





THE COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY AND LADY 
BARBARA ASHLEY.—BY RICHARD COSWAY. 


sarcophagus, and kept with the Bible in 
his drawing-room. Meanwhile, if Walpole 
may be believed, ‘‘he romanced with his 
usual vivacity ” 

As he grew older, this tendency to 
‘romance ” became more and more con- 
firmed, until he actually persuaded himself 
that he conversed with Apollo, Dante, 
Charles I., and others of the illustrious 
dead, who criticised and applauded his 
work. He had a hoard of relics, probably 
not all of them genuine, to which he was 
prodigiously attached. He experimented in 
faith-healing, and generally showed a 
penchant for the mysterious and uncanny. 

Towards the end of his life Cosway 
was much occupied with the problem 
where he should be buried. Sepulture 
in St. Paul’s, with Rubens at Antwerp, 
or with Titian at Venice—these till then 
had been-.the varying phases of his 
ambition. Butnow he dreamed ef-Devon- 
shire ; and there rose up before him the 
image of a ‘country churchyard beneath 
a wild tower, approached through a long 
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and winding lane.” Ultimately, his 
choice fell on Marylebone Church, where 
he was really interred. Cosway died 
while driving in Miss Adney’s coach on 
July 4, 1821, at the age of eighty. 

All through his declining years his wife 
had been his faithful companion. As 
William Hazlitt observes, ‘‘ Her devotion 
was beautiful.”” When her work was done, 
she set off for Lodi, near Milan, where she 
established a branch of the Catholic order 
known as the Dame Inglesi, or English 
Ladies, whose especial care was female 
education. The Emperor Francis I. was 
deeply interested in this institution, and 
in recognition of Mrs. Cosway’s zeal and 
generosity, created her a baroness and 
gave her a coat of arms. She died Jan. 5, 
1838, in the “‘ odour of sanctity,” having 
lived to be eighty-eight. 

For most of the facts in this necessarily 
imperfect sketch we are indebted to an 
elaborate Life of Cosway by Dr. G. C. 
Williamson, by whose permission some 
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exquisite illustrations are reproduced. 
Thanks are due also to the publishers, 
Messrs. Bell, for facilitating the project. 








PIG-STICKING 


IN INDIA. 


By MAJOR DALBIAC, 


Over the valley, over the level, 

Through the dark jungle ride like the devil. 

Hark forward! A boar! Away we go! 

Sit down and ride straight. Tally ho! 

InpIAN HuntinG Sone. 
HERE are few real sportsmen who 
have ever been in India who will 

not agree with me that pig-sticking is not 
only by far the best sport to be obtained 
in that country, but also one which it 
would be hard to beat anywhere. In fact, 
for anyone fond of a fast gallop over a 
rough country, and a real good fight with 
the bravest animal in the world at the end 
of it, it would be impossible to imagine 
any more exhilarating or fascinating pur- 
suit, and it will be a bad day indeed for 
India if this grand sport is ever allowed 
to die out. Many a heated controversy 
have I heard, both in this country and in 
India, over the rival claims of pig-sticking 
and fox-hunting, each side vehemently up- 
holding the merits of its own favourite 
sport. And yet so widely different are the 
two in nearly all their most essential 
qualities that any comparison between 
them is really absurd, while almost the 
only one feature in which they are identi- 
cally similar is the benefit which they both 
bestow, not only on those who take part 
in them, but also on the people of the 
districts in which they are enjoyed. It 
would surprise most people to know how 
many millions of money are annually 
spent in this country on the sport of 
hunting, almost the whole of which goesinto 
the pockets of the working classes, farmers, 
and small tradesmen; while in India there is 
not a district in which the ‘‘ Sahibs” turn 
out to hunt the ‘‘ soor ” whose natives do 


not derive enormous pecuniary benefit 
from the sport. 

Most of my readers are well enough 
acquainted with all the details of fox, stag, 
and hare hunting in this country, the two 
principal pleasures of which are those of 
galloping over a country and watching 
hounds work, the absolute “ kill” being a 
very insignificant detail of the sport. With 
pig-sticking this is not so. Let my reader 
try to imagine himself on a staunch and 
handy Arab, with a seven-foot spear in 
his hand, waiting, with. three others 
similarly mounted and equipped, at 
the edge of a jungle which is being 
beaten for pig. All is excitement and 
suspense, as the beaters are heard 
coming nearer and nearer. Is there any- 
thing inside? Yes. The shrill, peculiar 
cry given by the natives.on these occasions 
when a pig is on foot is at last heard ; and 
then a heavy crash inside the jungle, as, 
with a loud grunt, out dashes a fine old 
boar, evidently exceedingly annoyed at 
being disturbed in the middle of his midday 
siesta. 

In front stretches a wide expanse of 
open sandy country, broken only by an 
occasional “ nullah,” patches of “‘jhow,” 
and here and there a garden, or patch of 
sugar, outside the few miserable mud-huts 
dignified by the name of village. Away 
goes the “soor” in a cloud of dust 
as the four “spears” catch hold of 
their horses’ heads and ride for all 
they are worth. And now, if it is your 
first experience of this exciting sport, you 
will be strangely surprised to find that you 
can gain little or nothing on the clumsy- 
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looking beast in front of you. It may be 
good open galloping ground, and you may 
be ever so well mounted ; but yet, ride as 
you may, the pig goes every bit as fast as 
your horse, and if the ground be rough 
and broken, he will be getting over it the 
faster of the two. Condition, however, 
tells, and at last you are drawing up to 
him. You lower your spear, your Arab 
makes an extra effort, and you think you 
have gothim. As likely as not, you will be 
disappointed. A ‘‘jink ”—or sharp turn— 
to the right or left will have enabled him to 
elude your spear, and he will be scuttling 
away faster than ever, in a contrary direc- 
tion, while you are endeavouring to turn 
your horse. This will enable the other 
members of your party, whom we will 
imagine you to have distanced up to this 
point, to get on terms with the quarry, 
who, after a time, gets blown, and is at 
last speared. It is then that the real fun 
begins, as the boar, finding that he can 
no lovger live in front of his pursuers, 
disdains further flight, and turns to fight. 
And what a gallant beast it is! Again 
and again he charges, first one, and then 
another of his enemies; he has been 
speared again and again; he is blown, 
tired, and exhausted from loss of blood; 
and yet he fights on, until, at last, 
he can struggle no longer, and he 
sinks to the grotind without a murmur 
to die. Do not let any of my readers 
imagine from this description that the 
odds are always all against the pig. On 
the contrary, he is an exceedingly tough 
and cunning brute that takes a lot of 
killing, and not unseldom gets all the best 
of the fighting. I have before now seen 
an old boar send horse and rider flying 
with a well-directed charge, while the 
cleverest and handiest of horses often get 
badly cut by the sharp, gleaming tusks of 
a fighting boar. I remember one famous 
old boar in the Deccan whom we hunted 
eight times before we at last defeated him. 
He was very old, very savage, and the 
terror of the natives where he resided. 
He had been hunted scores of times, and 
was covered with scars, but he never 


condescended to run very far, and usually 


turned to fight before ne had been speared. 
He was a cunning old warrior, and liked 
fighting close to some convenient bit of 
cover, into which, having inflicted more 
or less damage upon his pursuers, he 
would retire, and from which no efforts 
ever succeeded in dislodging him. | 
always had the greatest respect for this 
game old fellow, and was really sorry 
when he-was at last killed. That the 
Indian ‘‘ soor” is an evil-tempered beast 
his best friends cannot deny, but even his 
enemies must admit him to be brave and 
chivalrous. He will fight you to the 
death, but if he gets you down he will 
not stay to maul you; one savage dig, 


-which you will have cause to remember 


for many a long day, and then he goes on 
to attack fresh enemies. 

The wild pig is not to be found all over 
India. In some parts he does not exist 
at all, while in others not in sufficient 
numbers to make it worth while hunting 
him. The best parts of the country for 
pig-sticking are the Kadir, or low, flat 
country bordering the river Ganges, and 
the districts near Agra, Allahabad, Cal- 
cutta, Cawnpore,* and Delhi, while in 
no part of India, probably, are there so 
many pig to be found as in the jungle 
round Muttra. In all these districts the 
sport is carried on by tent-clubs, each of 
which has a secretary, who fixes the meets, 
engages the shikaris, orders the beaters, 
and makes all the arrangements generally. 
The Poona Tent Club is also a well- 
known institution of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and I have seen some capital 
sport under its auspices in the Deccan, 
though it is a very rough country to 
ride over, and in some places almost 
unridable. I do not suppose that any- 
one who has ever ridden up the Jheeti 
nullah with his spear down will forget the 
experience. 

The usual procedure is as follows: 
The secretary of the club having informed 
the members of the date and place of the 
next meet, and also of how many days it 
is intended to last, those who mean to 
go out send on their tents, kits, horses, etc., 
to the appointed rendezvous, and drive or 
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ride out there themselves the evening be- 
fore. On arrival, they find the camp pitched 
under some trees, or in the shadiest spot 
available, with the horses picketed in rear, 
and the elephants, camels, etc., some little 
distance to leeward. A conspicuous 
object of the camp is the mess-tent, where 
the club ‘“‘khansama” -will have an excel- 
lent dinner ready for you, as soon as you 
have had your bath and are dressed. 
In the meantime the “shikaris” have 
brought in “‘ kubbur,” and the next day’s 
beat having been arranged, you retire to 





spears at intervals, and rather in front of 
them, walking through the “jhow,” or 
low thick bush which affords the principal 
cover for pig in this district. Suddenly 
the beaters on the right become violently 
excited—as is the invariable custom with 
natives—and the right-hand party dis- 
appears in a cloud of dust. You watch 
the glint of their spearheads in the sun- 
light as they ride farther and farther 
away, with first one and then another 
in front. In due course they come 
trotting back towards the line, and then 
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READY FOR THE FRAY. 


your tent to dream of first-spears and the 
biggest boar ‘“‘wot ever was seen.” 
Breakfast will have been ordered early for 
the following morning, after which you 
will hack out to the first beat, where the 
‘* spears ” having been told off into parties 
of four, and everyone having arrived, 
the elephants and beaters will form line 
and the sport will begin. The methods of 
beating, of course, depend on the nature 
of the country you are in. We will 
imagine, for the moment, that you are 
hunting in the Kadir with the Meerut 
Tent Club. If so, the beaters will be 
in a long line, with the various parties of 


you know they have killed their pig. 
Suddenly your heart gives a bound, as 
with a savage grunt, and amidst the shrill 
cries of the beaters, a boar breaks close 
behind you. Unfortunately he breaks 
back through the -beaters and is lost; but 
there is another on foot close in front. In 
another minute he too breaks, and at last 
it is your turn to ride. The “ jhow” is 
very thick just here, and your pig, if he is 
a young boar, not too old or fat, will gain 
on you at first. Then the country gets a 
little more open, and in spite of nearly 
tumbling into a nullah or two, you at last 
draw up to him. A sharp “‘jink” to the 
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go 


right, and before you have turned your 
horse, handy as he will probably be, if 
he is an Arab, and an old hand at the 
game, the pig will again have got 
a long lead. Another member of the 
party, however, turns him in your 
direction, and after a fresh gallop, in 
which you have more than once just 
missed him, you at length spear him in 
the near flank just as he is disappearing 
into some prickly pear. Having felt the 
steel, he at once turns and charges; you 
drop your spear to meet him, and your 
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the country in which it takes place. In 
some districts they fight better than in 
others; in parts of the Deccan, for 
instance, where they live chiefly on sugar, 
and, being often too fat to run far, turn 
and fight almost at once. It is a rough, 
rocky country, too, is the Deccan, in most 
parts, as also is the Hyderabad district, 
and a cleverer horse is required there than 
is the case in most portions of Bengal and 
the North-West Provinces. 

Of course, sows are never hunted except 
when a pig-sticking ‘‘ Cup” is being run for. 





AN EXCITING CHASE, 


Arab standing staunch and still, it meets 
him in the shoulder and keeps him off. 
Had he got under your spear he 
would have cut your horse badly, but, 
being turned, he rushes off and throws 
himself headlong at the next horse and 
rider he sees. And so the fight continues, 
sometimes one side getting the best of 
it, sometimes the other, until at last the 
gallant beast receives a spear-thrust just 
in front of the withers, between the 
shoulder-blades, and the battle is over. 

Of course, the incidents of a run with 
a pig vary according to circumstances and 


For these the entries are divided, as usual, 
into parties of four, drawn by lot, of 
whom the winners of. first spears are 
drawn again, until at last they are 
reduced to a final party, of which the 
one who gets the first spear is the winner 
of the cup. One of the most important 
of these is the Kadir Cup, given by the 
Meerut Tent Club, and inaugurated some 
thirty years ago, since when it has been 
won by some first-class sportsmen, in- 
cluding Captain Ravenhill, Mr. Jeffries, 
and Major Keir, of the Horse Artillery, 
Captain White, 15th Hussars, Captains 
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Philips and Studdy, and Major Grant, ot 
the 4th Hussars, Mr. Grenfell, and Captains 
St. Quentin and George Bryan, of the 
1oth Hussars, Captain Baden-Powell, 13th 
Hussars, and the Maharaj Rana Dhole- 
pore, a very light weight, a fine horseman, 
and desperately keen after pig. The 


Ganges Cup is given by the Cawnpore 
Tent Club, and is run for about the 
first week in April. This has also been 
won by the Maharaj Rana Dholepore, 
with the same horse on which he took the 
Kadir Cup—namely, Red Prince, a very 
high-caste chestnut Arab, and one of the 





AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 
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quickest, handiest, and cleverest horses 
I ever saw. The Bheema Cup takes 
place in the Deccan, and is held under 
the auspices of the Poona Tent Club, but 
it is mostly a terribly rough country to 
race over, and I am ‘sorry to hear unwel- 
come rumours of pigs being scarce in that 
district of late. There is also the 
Gujerat Cup, started in 1885, and won 
that year by Mr. ‘‘ Nick” Symonds, on a 
wonderful grey Arab, Woodpigeon, who 
used, I remember, to hunt a pig like a 
greyhound coursing a hare—and I ought to 
know, as I rode with him in the final heat 
of the Bheema Cup in 1883. The Muttra 
Cup was also started in 1885, and won 
that year by Major Lockhart, R.H.A., and 
the following year by the Maharaj Rana 
Dholepore, again riding his beautiful Red 
Prince. 

The most amusing pig-hunt I ever saw 
was at the Delhi Camp of Exercise in 
1885. A battle had just been fought 
between the Northern and Southern 
armies, and the latter was marching back 
to its camp just under the shadow of the 
“Ridge,” so famous in the history of that 
marvellous operation of war, the siege of 
Delhi. Suddenly, out of the long grass 
at the edge of a “‘jheel” past which 
the troops were filing in column of 
route, there emerged a huge boar. For a 
moment he stood still, his bristles erect, 
and evidently in a vile rage at having 
been disturbed. Then, without another 
moment’s hesitation, he charged straight 
at the column in front of him. He 
struck it just where “‘G” Battery R.H.A. 
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happened to be, but he never flinched, and 
when he had been driven over by one of 
the guns, most of the onlookers probably 
thought he was settled. Not at all. He 
got up and was off again, and then the 
fun began. A regiment of Bengal Lancers 
was close at hand, and borrowing lances 
from them, Generals, Colonels, subalterns, 
and many of the foreign officers who had 
come to look on at the manceuvres took 
part in the hunt, the Battery trumpeter 
joining in the mélée with his drawn 
sword, until his horse put his _fore- 
feet in a blind ditch and turned a 
somersault with him. It was rare sport 
while it lasted, and it ended in one of the 
Cavalry Brigadiers, Colonel Bushman, of 
the 9th Lancers, getting first spear, after a 
great race with Prince Louis Esterhazy, of 
the Austrian army. 

I might write volumes more about 
this grand sport, but my space is limited, 
and so I will conclude these few re- 
marks by saying that it is the best of 
all sports for developing those attributes 
so necessary to every soldier—a firm seat, 
a light hand, a good eye for a country, a 
bold heart, and a cool head. As to the 
pig himself, he is the best and bravest of 
beasts, and the only occupant of the jungle 
that is not afraid of a tiger. He will 
attack anything—I have seen a young 
boar no bigger than a pug-dog charge 
an elephant—and fight to the last gasp. 
He is best described by the words of the 
poet, which run— 

The pluck of the bulldog does not beat 
The pluck of the gallant boar. 
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(rv. which also spells return 
from long holiday - making, is 
already an accomplished autumn fact. The 
tennis and croquet parties are no more ; 
the archery meetings for which we put 
forth our best efforts—scientific, sartorial, 
and otherwise—are over and done; the 
picnic of many a pleasant summer after- 
noon, the tramp over heather - grown 
uplands after the guns, and a dozen other 
inseparable delights of the outdoor holiday- 
time are once more finished and done 
with for the great majority, who hasten 
home in Juggage-laden growler or railway 
omnibus to settle in again, half expectantly, 
half regretfully, to the cosy delights of a 
winter campaign in town. The privileges 
of the ‘silly season” which we allowed 
ourselves during those dear remembered 
days of inconsequent pleasure- seeking 
are indeed no more, and we revert with 
certainly half a sigh to the buckram-bound 
existence of the Mctropolis, and perforce 
absorb the artificial air of town-bound 
drawing-rooms once again, just as if we 
had never wandered in misty forests one 
short week back, or strolled down sand- 
dunes by the melancholy sea, or climbed 
beyond the snow-line, roped to taciturn 
Swiss guides during these past weeks of 
charming inconsequent holiday-making. 
These things, and more besides, are of the 
past; the harvest is gathered in; the 
October moon comes round, and the 
muffin-bell rings us to afternoon curtain- 
drawn remembrance of five - o’clock - tea 
at home and other actualities far away 
from Edelweiss, wild birds’ eggs, or 
other phantasmal quests of the light- 
hearted idlesse of a just past time. He or 
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SCRAPS FROM LADY BABBIE’S NOTE BOOK, 


she whose lines lie in such pleasant places 
as those that carry and comprehend a 
country house and plentiful covert- 
shooting amongst their other picturesque 
possibilities will still remain, of course, in 
the full-blown activity of house - party 
sociability, pheasant-shooting, and other 
beguiling environment, as long as may 
be. For more eagerly than all other 
invitations, perhaps, are those anticipated 
which include the cheery October gather- 
ings amongst their autumn manceuvres. 
Greater also and more elaborate grow 
the preparations for this prolonged course 
of country-house visiting amongst the 
sex; and though not many, perhaps, go 
the lengths of a well-known lady who 
took an extra room for her gowns last 
month at every hotel she passed through, 
still the répertoire of the well - dressed 
maiden is nowadays alarmingly com- 
prehensive ; and the modest manners 
of the half-dozen tailor-mades, with 
twice that number, perhaps, of smart 
blouses, with which she negotiated her 
autumn mornings and afternoons a couple 
of seasons back, will be by no means 
adequate to the present largely increased 
extravagances in modes and matters milli- 
nery which now beset the soul of the 
modern girl Only a few years back 
aiso women scarcely took any jewellery 
with them on their autumn rounds, or 
contented themselves at least with very 
much less elaborate belongings than those 
which they brought to bear on the past 
season’s functions, it being well under- 
stood that when leaving home all one’s 
best jewellery went to the bank and 
one’s second best effects only travelled 
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with one through the serried ranks of 
various country-house visits. © But that 
state of things has also gone by, and for 
this present much-bedizened epoch it is 
considered necessary to translate all one’s 
possessions from one dinner-table to 
another, with much thereto added re- 
sponsibility to one’s maid, not to mention 
many a disquieting quart-d’heure to oneself 
in the bargain. 

Much of the old-fashioned jewellery is, 
by the way, again being brought into 
view, and the antique Etruscan settings, 
with their scrolls of conventionalised 
flowers, are once more appearing in our 
midst, while the brooch and the corsage 
ornament of former days with its elaborate 
design of various stones and pear-shaped 
pearls are being disinterred from old jewel- 
boxes, as representing the correct form of 
brooch, earring, pendant, and trinket 
generally, once more. Even the band 
bracelet of the early Victorian era is 
again coming into vogue, only instead 
of the plain mass of unrelieved gold the 
present improved mode is to put small 
closely set stones, as well as large ones, 
in the bracelet, which now bids fair 
to supersede the bangle, that had been 
our only companion of the sort for so 
many years. Curb bracelets set with gems 
and with different charms on every other 
link are a new and favourite departure 
from the gold curb of half-a-dozen years 
back, and the Louis Quinze period in per- 
sonal ornamentation of the sort is being 
once more reintroduced and allied to the 
modern methods of mounting gold and 
precious stones. It is said that the forth- 
coming French Exhibition will emphasise 
this revolution in jewellery, which has 
already begun. Most of the first Gallic 
goldsmiths are even now following designs 
of bygone elaborate periods, and have for- 
saken altogether the slimmer methods of 
necklet, bangle, and chain with which we 
contented our frivolous souls within the past 
dozen years. Those fortunate enough to 
own really good family jewels may disinter 
and wear them without fear or reproach 
therefore, for the antique is being closely 
copied in all sorts of trinkets, even to the 
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old brooches and pendant earrings of 
French or Italian design in which our 
granddames went to Court, the latter 
form of ornament, which died the death 
for so many years, again being revived 
amongst the “better sort of people” 
to such an extent that a prominent 
jeweller averred quite lately that for one 
pair of pearl or diamond earrings which 
he found sale for two years ago, he now 
sells twenty. The jewel-set neck-chains 
of our dear regards are also an old mode 
revived, but with the additional elegance 
with which this luxurious and extravagant 
age sets its impress and hall -mark on every 
fashion, whether recurring or original. 
Gold chatelaines which suspend watch, 
powder-box, and purse from the waist- 
belt are also revisiting glimpses of 
a planet they have known before. The 
pounce-box, quizzing-glass, watch-tablets, 
vinaigrette, and other trifles ad infinitum 
had the habit of suspending themselves 
from our ancestresses’ girdle of Venus long 
before we, with all our profound self- 
importance, were brought to lie on the 
lap of the gods, while the paste buckle 
of shoe or waist-belt, armlet or neck- 
band, were a greater vogue in the old 
days when England could claim to be 
‘“‘merrie” than even in our _ present 
prosperous, solemn, and unimaginative era 
of the century-end. 

In looking on at the enormous quantity 
of luggage of every size and sort that 
decorates the cab roofs at this particular 
season of home-coming, one cannot help 
marvelling also at the endless superfluities 
that people seem to cart about from one 
hotel or house to another whenever they 
leave their own hall door. Where two hats 
would absolutely suffice, eight or ten are 
taken; where a reasonable supply of chiffons 
would meet every occasion that has pre- 
sented itself, a cartload of incongruities 
are packed away, which only serve as 
thorns in the flesh when the inevitable 
moment of packing, unpacking, and 
rearranging our belongings comes round. 
Then the array of trunks, dress-baskets, 
bonnet-boxes, rug-bundles, hold-alls, and 
what not else besides, which dismay 
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both hostess and helpers of the modern 
maid and matron, is really appalling. 
Having gone through all these agonies 
myself, both in the character of host 
and guest, I have laid the lesson to 
heart and adopted a system of thinned out 
baggage-carrying which, while all-suffi- 
cient to my utmost needs, shall not be 
calculated to strike terror into the system 
of the unfortunate groom who, in meet- 
ing one’s train with the luggage - cart, 
finds a whole platform buried under 
hillocks of hide - bound finery, half 
of which will revert to its original 
wardrobe without even being worn once. 
I met one woman at a Scotch country 
house last month who had eight feather 
boas in her belongings upstairs, and six 
tea-gowns, and yet she never stays anywhere 
more than four days, which is to her the 
ideal and utmost span you can bestow on 
any one acquaintance. I should not like 
to be her maid, for the taking-out and 
putting-back process goes on all the same, 
of course, at each halting-place. 

Hats made entirely of kid dyed to match 
the dress with which they are to be worn 
have been in evidence with many of the well- 
dressed this autumn, but they are not really 
smart, and always remind me of a candid 
friend’s remark, who, seeing his sister 


appear in one of these novel departures, ° 


advised her to get back before the others 
came down and exchange her football for 
a hat. Apropos of other millinery matters 
more elaborate, it may interest my readers 
to know that nearly all this winter’s hats 
and bonnets will be treated to strings 
after the manner of our occasional 
summer headgear, only more so. For, 
instead of the narrow line of velvet or 
softly folded wisp of tulle which framed 
our blooming cheeks in June or July, the 
fashion-makers are now striving to intro- 
duce the wide ribbon and velvet strings 
which formed an inseparable part of our 
granddames’ stately, not to say portentous, 
headgear. This, in combination with the 
fichu-draped shoulders which appear on 
most of the new autumn mantles, will 
confer a distinctly early Victorian air 
on our outdoor goings and comings 


this season. And it will, in fact, 
only remain for us to further add cork- 
screw curls, white stockings, a generally 
bashful air, and mittens to our external 
altogether to make our grandfathers 
believe themselves once more bucks of 
the ’thirties and ’forties, notwithstanding 
the tragedy and comedy of actualities 
through which they may have passed since 
then. Talking of age and ages reminds 
one of an important and all too patent 
fact in the choice of colours which so few 
women of a certain age understand, and 
that is that with grey hair and complexions 
no longer of milk and roses the various 
shades of petunia (not mauve, be it under- 
stood, which is too blue) go extremely 
well. Black and white in judicious com- 
bination is also a becoming mixture for 
“‘dames of the gracious age,” as they 
adroitly say in Portuguese. Many of the 
dull pervenche blues are again very suitable. 
Women with white or grey hair should, 
in fact, generally affect decided tones 
rather than otherwise, dull hues giving 
them the faded fly-blown effect which 
they should carefully endeavour to get 
away from. Blondes also. have curious 
superstitions concerning the shades and 
nuances adapted to their particular 
style, and affect pink or pale blue to 
weariness, when, as a matter of fact, 
an amber-yellow or Nile-water green 
accords in ten cases out of twenty more 
harmoniously with such pink-and-white 
prettiness as falls to the lot of many 
English girls. The rare, pale Margaret, 
with the ‘clear, creamy pallor” of the 
lady novelist, is as infrequent as she is 
beautiful. To her most colours are pos- 
sible—from white to black, with all the 
different gamuts in between. Then one 
approaches the brunette, who, more than 
all other series of the species, loses 
or gains by her sartorial environment, to 
use a very full-breathing phrase. The 
ancient idea was to dress a dark girl in 
scarlet or yellow, and the more tawny 
and fiery the tones respectively were, the 
more entirely appropriate was the terror- 
striking contrast considered. We have 
changed that in part, but there is a good 
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deal of the old false tradition abroad still, 
and whenever I see a distinctly dusky 
brunette, or a pallid or a yellow-skinned, 
clothed to the neck in brickdust- red 
or slate-grey or dull, hideous brown, 
I think that civilisation will never reach 
its aim and apex until certain sumptuary 
suggestions are embodied in the Statute- 
Book for the greater safeguarding and 
guidance of those who have been created 
without the heaven-born gift of percep- 
tion. 

In the matter of newest evening 
dresses, daintiness and delicacy prevail 
to the greatest possible extent, exquisite 
ribbon embroideries vying with the hand- 
painted materials, which charm one’s sense 
of beauty with such seductive power. 
Flowers made of differently shaded chiffons 
are used again with the highest decorative 
effect on skirt and corsage, a form of 
adornment which greatly prevailed at the 
early part of this century, when the making 
of tulle or silk muslin flowers was largely 
pursued as a fashionable accomplishment 
by our demure granddames, who after- 
wards wore their handiwork on tarletane 
or taffetas ball-gown to the great pride 
and admiration of their relations. 

Alas! alas! as a lover of birds I note 
that the coming season is to be more than 
ever a_ session of slaughter, if one 
may judge from the first numbers in 
millinery sent out by the great French 
houses. Literally laden with birds and 
plumage are these masterpieces and 
advance-guards of fashion, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written, sung, and 
said of the cruel and destructive craze by 
many humane lovers of bird life. The 
splendid waving nuptial plumes of the 
paradise bird, which have been such a 
vogue, are now almost ungettable from 
the numbers lately killed in New Guinea 
and Malay, and tht same applies to end- 
less other beautiful birds. Why we cannot 
confine ourselves to the invaluable ostrich 
feather, which neither involves pain nor 


death in the getting, is a question which 
women might answer if they would; or, 
again, the pheasant, duck, or such other 
ornamental species as are used for food. 
But it is to be feared that heartless, selfish 
vanity really plays a greater part in the 
scheme of a woman’s world than one sets 
out in life by believing. And sometimes 
is one tempted to remember the verdict of 
a great writer of this very subject, who said, 
‘**Society’s regeneration is in the hands 
of woman, yet she turns away from this 
work—her rightful work. English gener- 
ations yet to come might call her blessed, 
while she only prefers to be called 
fashionable.” 

Forcible terms of condemnation indeed! 
But there are times and circumstances 
when to be merely negative is to be 
actively naughty, and of these the con- 
donation of all this bird-slaughter, when 
with voice and example we might help to 
suppress it, is surely one. 

Not alone feathers, but furs, too, are to 
be largely pressed into our service and 
system of beautification this season, it 
would appear, for the first French modistes 
are already sending forth examples of the 
close-fitting tunics trimmed and bordered 
with rich furs which will be our 
only outdoor wear for the few follow- 
ing months. The little chinchilla, which 
had such a vogue with the well-dressed 
and full-pursed last year, will have a rest, 
and sable, ermine, mink, and the other 
better brown furs will come more into 
favour. Many of the velvet and fine cloth 
pélerines, draped about the shoulders and 
trimmed with elaborate fringes, are 
exceedingly handsome, and their prices 
portentous to match, while the entire 
gamut of our garments seems to partake of 
this same extravagance, really fabulous 
prices being paid for the splendid embroi- 
deries in velvet and chenille which go so 
largely towards the decoration of gowns, 
mantles, muffs, and even headgear. What 
dear creatures we are, to be sure ! 
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The ocean seemed covered with innumerable islands like meadows. 


See “ Tue Stinc or tue ‘ Wasp.’” 








